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All  creature  comforts 

on  707’s 

(with  Rolls-Royce  engines) 


London  -  New  York 
London  -  Bombay 
and  Calcutta 

with  Air-India  connecting  flights  all 
over  the  Far  East  —  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong, 

Tokyo,  Singapore,  Djakarta  and  Sydney 

JUR-IMDIA 
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The  International  Combustion  Organisation 
secures  the  contract  for  the 
LARGEST  STEAM  GENERATING  UNITS 
for  the  Southern  Hemisphere 


International  G)mbustion  were  responsible  for  the 
installation  of  the  first  too  mw  boiler  units  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere — two  tinits  at  tallawarra,  Australia. 


Now  at  VALES  POINT,  Australia,  two  IC  boilers  of 
200  MW  capacity  are  to  be  installed: — 


Continuous  maximum  rating:  1,350,000  Ib/hr 
Steam  Pressure:  2,450  Ib/sq.  in. 

Steam  Temperature:  i,055*F 
Reheat  Temperature:  i,005*F 

These  will  be  the  first  high  capacity  controlled  and 
assisted  circulation  boiler  units  in  Australia  and  the 
first  units  in  the  country  to  employ  a  reheat  cycle. 


In  England,  International  Combustion  Limited  are 
building  five  200  mw  units  and  one  550  mw  unit  for  the 
Central  Electricity  Generating  Board. 


These  projects  indicate  the  cmfidence  placed  in  IC  equipment 
installed  throughout  the  tvorld,  meeting  the  requirements  both  of 
large  central  elutridty  generation  and  the  specialised  applieations 
of  industry. 
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Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K.  /  CONTINENT  A  INDIA  /  PAKISTAN 

• 

INDIA  -  WEST  AFRICA  -  NEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  •  INDIA  •  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  -  U.SA.  (U.S.N.H.  PACIFIC  AND 
GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

Ctntral  Agtntt  U.K.  A  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

KEMPSON  HOUSE.  CAMOMILE  STKEET,  LONDON,  E.Cl 
Tall  Avmmm  12M  (9  linat) 


“EXODA” 

The  Original  Odoiirlesi  Pahit 

EXODA  High  Gloss  and  Eggshell  Finishes  have  no 
paint  odours  whatsoever. 

EXODA  will  in  no  way  contaminate  even  the  most 
sensitive  of  consumable  goods. 

EXODA  is  eminently  suitable  for  use  in  Hotels,  Hos¬ 
pitals,  Restaurants,  Food  £»tores.  Breweries, 
and  other  establishments  where  lingering  paint 
odours  are  undesirable. 

EXODA  is  the  truly  odourless  paint  system  of  today. 

Write  for  full  details  to: 

BITULAC  LIMITED 

Export  DcpartsiMit,  CoUiagwooE  BaMiats,  NowcasUo  apoa  Tyac  1 
Agents  all  over  the  World. 


ENGINEERING  LTD. 


Phono: 
ROMSEY 
2124 
(5  Linti) 


CUPERNHAM  LANE  WORKS 
ROHSEY— HANTS-ENGLAND 


Graiai: 

PLANT 

ROMSEY 

ENGLAND 


Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS,  AUTO  CLAVES.  ETC. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  SWISS  GOODS 

HAS  A  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION 


You  are  invited  to  visit  .  .  . 


SWISS  INDUSTRIES  FAIR 
BASLE 

15th  -  25th  APRIL.  1961 


Information,  booklets,  and  catalogues  obtainable  from  Swiss  Embassies, 
Legations,  Consulates,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  abroad 


PUMP 


MOTORS 


MOTOWATT 


GENEVE  SUISSE 
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DREDGING  < 
REQUIREMENTS 

CUTTER  &  DRAG  SUCTION 
DREDGERS 

SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET 
DREDGERS 

of  highest  dr^ging  capacity 

HOPPER  BARGES,  MPE  LINES 
FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 


FLEMING 


FERGUSON 

LIMITED 


ONE  OF  THREE 

2i  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT 


OUTPUT:  14S  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  clay  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet 


MOTOSACOGHESA 


H-l 
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5th-14th  MARCH  1961 

LEIPZIG  TRADE  FAIR 

Capital  Equlpmant  and  Consumer  Goods 
from  over  50  Countries 

Th*  l•adillg  International  Fair 

Contro  of  tho  ovor>  growing  trad# 
botwoon  East  and  Wost 

Full  Informotion  and  fro*  advic*  on  tourcM  of 
supply  from: 

LIIFZIGIR  MESSEAMT  •  HAINSfR.  Ill 
LflRZrC  Cl 

OEKHAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPURLIC 


UNIVERSAL 

Type  HSU 


Average  output  200  wr^s  per  minute 
New,  continuously  running  machine  for  regular 
and  irregular  shaped  goods,  such  as  bakery 
articles,  biscuits,  chocolate  articles,  ice-cream, 
film  rolls,  ball  bearings,  ate. 


Single  wrap  of  heat-sealable  cellulose  film,  heat- 
sealable  paper  backed  aluminium  foil  and  other 
suitable  materials.  Different  folding  styles.  Quick 
change-over  from  one  piece  or  shape  to  another. 


SWISS 


NEUHAUSEN 


RHINE  FALLS 


SWITZERLAND 


INDUSTRIAL  CDMPANY 


SWEDEN^ 

Complete  facilities  for- 

COLLECTIONS  CREDIT  INFORMATION 

DOCUMENTARY  CREDITS 

TRANSFERS  TRADE  PROMOTION 

are  offered  by 

SKANSKA  BANKEN 

M  A  L  M  6 

Stockholm  —  Goteborg 

Telegrams:  SKANSKABANK 

Let  US  act  as  your  correspondent  in 

SWEDEN 


■  r". 


KOYO 


Praha,  Trida  DwkaWiych  hrdinu  47,  Czachoitovafcia 
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Th*  TESLA  Elactronic  Htasuring 
Instnimants  of  Czechoslovak 
Production— conspicuous  for  high 
quality  and  operation  safety — find 
a  wide  field  of  application  in 
scientific  and  research  work,  in 
biology,  chemistry,  medicine  and 
various  branches  of  industry. 


The  TESLA  Works  manufacture: 
Volt-Ohm  Meters 
Electrical  Quantities  Meters 
Physical  Quantities  Meters 
Time  and  frequency  Meters 
Counters 
Generators 
Oscilloscopes 
Power  Supply  Units 
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Hydraulic  Guillotines  up 
to  20  mm  cutting  capacity. 


Haemmerle  AG.  Mashinenfabrik 
Zofingen /Switzerland 

HAEMMERLE  (London)  LTD. 
Livingstone  House 
Broadway,  London,  S.W.1. 


I  MADURA  MILLS  GO.  LTD.,  MADURAI 

1  (SOUTH  INDIA) 

Milk  at 

MADURAI,  TUnCORIN  &  AMBASAMUDRAM 

COnON  YARNS 

of  all  Descriptions 


S, 00,000 

Counts 

Spindles 

SPEOALITIES: 

Up  to  lOO's 

YARNS  FOR 

ROPES  —  HEALDS  —  CANVAS  —  TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK  — TYRE  CORD 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI-PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 

Managers  :  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADURAI  S.L 


London  Correspondents: 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  (INDIA)  LTD. 

8/10  Cliffords  Inn,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.4 


[Combined  Hydraulic  Press  Brakes  1 

and  Guillotines  up  to  200  tons  ^  | 

and  15  mm  cutting  capacity.  .  1 
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HEAD  OFFICE  HIBIYA,  TOKYO 
121  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN 
OVERSEAS  BRANCH;  TAIPEI 

REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES.  LONDON,  NEW  YORK 
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The  steadily  increasing  economic  cooperation  between  Japanese 
and  German  businessmen  has  prompted  LUFTHANSA  to  make 
the  following  important  announcement: 

Effective  23rd  January,  1961,  the  LUFTHANSA  Boeing  707  jet 
International,  a  most  modern  jet  passenger  aircraft,  will  be 
operated  on  the  Far  East  route!  With  a  cruising  speed  of 
600  m.p.h.  and  the  excellent  LUFTHANSA  service  it  constitutes 
the  ideal  connection  Germany — Tokyo — Germany  for  business¬ 
men  in  a  hurry.  Contact  your  lATA  Travel  Agency  or  your  local 
LUFTHANSA  office.  Your  enquiries  are  welcome.  ' 


LUFTHANSA 

THE  FINEST  SERVICE  ON  BOARD 


The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  opinioi 
expressed  in  signed  articles. 


MACHINE  WORKS  LTD.  *  BIENNE  *  SWITZERLAND 


TALKING 


of  Teeth  . . . 


In  obtaining  th«  solution  to  a  gear  cutting 
problem,  many  methods  will  lead  to  the 
desired  result.  Before,  however,  you  finally 
reach  a  decision,  ask  Mikron.  Machines  and 
tools  for  precision  gear  cutting  have  been 
our  speciality  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Mikron  machines  and  tools  guarantee  the 
practically-achievable  optimum  in  pitch 
accuracy,  accuracy  of  profile  shape  and  tooth 
surface  quality. 

Our  manufacturing  programme  includes:  Pre¬ 
cision  gear  bobbing  machines,  precision  hobs, 
shaping  machines,  thread-cutting  machines, 
horizontal  and  vertical  milling  machines,  hob 
sharpening  machines,  precision  lathes,  and 
special  machines  for  the  production  of  watch 
components. 
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Danger  Spot  Laos 


Laos  has  been  plunged  into  a  state  of  chaos  more  by 
American  intervention  in  the  country's  affairs  than 
by  anything  its  own  citizens  have  done,  or  could 
Tossibly  have  done.  Even  those  Asian  countries  that  have 
)een  consistently  pro-American  are  aghast  at  the  ineptitude 
)f  American  diplomacy,  which  seems  to  have  succe^ed  in 
iriving  Laos  from  its  rather  pro-Western  neutralism 
straight  into  the  arms  of  the  Communists.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  it  almost  looks  as  though  the  Americans  might 
ucceed  in  starting  a  Korean-type  war  in  this  small,  poor 
X)untry  of  South-East  Asia.  No  one  today  can  say  where 
t  will  all  end,  but  it  can  in  no  case  bring  either  dividends  or 
;lory  to  America.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  Eisen- 
lower  administration  should  take  so  long  a-dying,  mean- 
vhile  laying  up  a  needless  stock  of  accumulated  Asian  ill- 
vill  to  be  carried  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 

For  four  months,  Laos  under  the  Premiership  erf  Prince 
iouvanna  Phouma  has  been  struggling  to  establish  some 
)rder  in  the  state.  To  form  a  stable  government  it  was 
bund  necessary  to  reconcile  L^ft  and  Right  and  secure 
heir  participation  in  government.  The  Left  agreed,  but  the 
^ight,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Americans,  sought  to  over- 
x)wer  the  neutralist  Kong  Lae’s  forces  and  torpedo  the 
igrccmcnt.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  discouraged  and 
inwilling  to  start  internecine  fighting,  abdicated  his 
responsibilities,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  by  flying  to 
Tambodia,  after  handing  over  to  a  military  junta.  Within 
i  couple  of  days,  this  government  in  its  turn  voluntarily 
ransf erred  its  power  to  a  civilian  authority,  under  the 
Premiership  of  the  former  Minister  of  Information  Mr. 
[)uinim  Pholsena,  a  well-known  neutralist. 

This  background  is  itself  a  commentary  on  the  American 
kilure  in  Laos.  Washington  could  at  any  moment,  by  a 
fiscrcct  whisper  to  its  faithful  followers  within  L.aos  and  in 
Fhailand,  have  stabilised  Laos  into  a  neutralism  resembling 
that  of  Burma.  But  the  crudity  of  American  moves  to  push 
heir  own  pawns  into  power  was  such  that  almost  the  first 
let  of  Premier  Quinim  Pholsena  was  to  hasten  in  alarm  to 
Tanoi  to  seek  support  and  encouragement  with  the  North 


Vietnam  leaders.  He  has  also  accepted  Russian  arms  to 
defend  the  capital,  Vientiane,  against  the  threat  from  the 
Rightist  forces,  armed  and  led  by  Americans.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  10.  Laotian  forces  shot  down  a  reconnaissance  plane  in 
which  they  found  four  American  officers.  On  the  12th. 
in  response  to  the  capital’s  appeal  for  help.  20  Russian 
planes  landed  at  Vientiane  airport,  carrying  artillery  and 
ammunition  for  its  defence. 

Right-wing  rebels,  nominally  uiKler  the  command  of 
General  Phoumi  Nasovan,  continue  to  threaten  a  full-scale 
attack  on  the  capital.  Nevertheless,  Quinim  Pholsena’s 
neutralist  Government,  though  determined  to  defend  the 
state,  was  still  trying  on  December  12  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
reconciliation.  Towards  this  end.  the  Government  also 
approached  the  British  and  American  Ambassadors  with 
an  appeal  to  them  to  mediate.  Pro-Government  Kong  Lae’s 
troops,  about  to  attack  the  Royal  capital  of  Loyang 
Prating,  were  recalled  to  Vientiane,  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  Nosavan’s  forces  not  to  fire  on  Vientiane.  Ironic 
that  it  should  be  Russian  guns  and  howitzers  that  give 
Quinim  Pholsena  the  power  to  demand  peace! 

The  situation  in  Laos  has  now  reached  the  stage  where 
Right-wing  forces  armed,  fed.  clothed,  and  staffed  by 
American  officers  confront  the  legal,  nationalist  and 
neutralist  forces  supplied  (but  not  staffed)  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  every  Asian,  the  aggressive  party  in  Laos  is 
the  Americans,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  appeared  on 
the  scene  only  in  response  to  the  victim’s  cries  for  hdp  to 
defend  national  independence. 

Should  the  situation  reach  a  point  when  other  than 
Laotian  nationals  are  engaged  in  fighting,  the  potential 
area  (rf  conflict  would  also  spread.  America’s  client  states 
in  the  area.  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam,  are  unpopular 
dictatorships  whose  very  existence  would  at  once  hang 
in  the  balance.  The  struggle  in  Laos  could  not  be  securely 
contained  within  a  local  “brushfire  conflict”,  but  would 
rapidly  prove  a  severe  testing-ground  for  the  SEATO 
powers — and  possibly  something  still  more  dangerous  for 
the  Asians. 
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Comment 


Kennedy’s  Team  and  Asia 


Mr.  dean  rusk  is  known  to  be  an  able  organiser,  a 
dependable  and  distinguished  civil  servant  and  an 
intelligent  interpreter  of  policy.  But  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  he  is  not  a  “policy  maker”,  and  that  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Secretary  of  State  indicates  Senator  Kennedy’s  wish 
to  establish  a  reliable  executive  for  the  implementation  of  his 
own  policy  once  he  takes  over  the  Administration. 

However,  the  question  remains:  “what  policy?”,  for  Senator 
Kennedy's  election  statements  on  foreign  policy  have  been 
vague  and  ambiguous  and  have  set  the  world  guessing  as  to 
the  future  course  of  American  foreign  relations.  Nor  has 
Senator  Kennedy  felt  himself  impelled  to  make  any  pro¬ 
nouncements,  or  at  least  drop  hints  as  to  his  own  views,  in 
connection  with  America's  preposterous  behaviour  in  Laos. 
As  US  policy  there  may  well  land  the  world  in  another  war. 
and  thus  present  Mr.  Kennedy  with  a  grave  commitment  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  presidency,  one  might  have  thought 
that  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  some  hints  as  to  his  own 
views  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  greatly  influenced  the 
immediate  course  of  US  action.  By  keeping  silent,  like  the 
British  Government,  Senator  Kennedy  is  giving  the  impression 
that  he  identifies  himself  with  the  blatant  western  interference 
in  Laos.  It  can  be  argued,  optimistically,  of  course,  that  he 
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is  preoccupied  with  selecting  the  cast  for  his  forthcoming  shq 
and  that  he  considers  himself  strong  enough  to  sort  out  tl 
mess  when  he  takes  over.  The  danger  remains  that  events  mi 
move  too  quickly  and  that  Mr  Kennedy  may  be  confront! 
with  a  deep  involvement  in  Laos  which  he  did  not  bargain  fa 
It  is  diflicult  to  perceive  that  the  President-Elect  has  ni 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  imminent  perils  of  the  situatk 
which,  one  would  have  thought,  he  would  not  like  to  inhet 
from  his  predecessors.  One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  Senati 
Kennedy's  election  is  that  it,  theoretically  at  least,  offers 
bigger  chance  of  resumption  of  negotiations  which  may  eai 
Cold  War  tension  because  he  is  personally  less,  if  at  ail,  con 
mitted.  But  a  new,  vicious  clash  between  the  forces  of  Fa 
and  West,  threatening  to  heat  up  the  Cold  War  in  Asia,  wou! 
automatically  commit  the  new  President  if  he  appears  I 
identify  himself  with  it  by  his  silence.  This  would  be  a  hi 
omen  under  which  he  would  take  up  his  official  contacts  wi( 
Asia,  y  For  while  Asian  statesmen  are  still  hoping  that  tt 
new  President  will  be  in  a  position  to  re-assess  Americi 
policy  in  the  Far  East  and  perhaps  apply  a  new,  more  col 
ciliatory  approach  to  the  many  questions  including  China 
little  later  on,  their  hopes  are  bound  to  give  way  to  scepticia 
if  he  does  not  speak  his  mind  about  Laos.  For  what  happei 
in  Laos  today,  may  happen  in  Cambodia  tomorrow,  and  | 
in  any  case,  indicative  of  the  American  attitude  towari 
neutralism  which  includes  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Afghanista 
and  Indonesia. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Senator  Kennedy's  appointme 
of  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  as  Under-Secretary  of  State,  is  of  d 
utmosc  importance.  As  a  very  successful  US  Ambassador 
India  ten  years  ago,  and  on  an  extensive  journey  through  lar] 
parts  of  Asia,  Mr.  Bowles  obtained  a  deeper  insight  into  Asii 
affairs,  and  took  a  greater  interest  in  the  problems  of  Asii 
peoples  than  any  other  prominent  Americans.  In  a  bo( 
{Ambassador's  Report,  published  in  1954)  he  revealed  since 
concern  about  the  fate  of  Asia,  criticized  Mr.  Dulles's  poll 
and  made  his  own  suggestions  about  American  relations  wi 
Asian  countries.  His  subsequent  speeches  and  writings  clear 
proved  his  preoccupation  with  Asia,  his  imaginative  ai 
liberal  outlook  and  strong  personality.  He  is  the  most  hope! 
factor  in  Senator  Kennedy's  foreign  policy  team  as  far 
Asia  is  concerned,  because  he  has  been  more  articulate  on  t 
subject  than  either  Mr.  Rusk  or  Mr.  Kennedy  and  thus  offe 
some  basis  for  the  assessment  of — if  not  official  future  policy 
at  least  the  kind  of  advice  which  the  future  President  may  1 
expected  to  receive  from  his  Under-Secretary  of  State.  And 
is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Bowles  would  be  satisfled  with  any  p< 
which  would  deny  him  a  positive  say  in  the  shaping  of  poli 
vis-^-vis  Asia. 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  wre 
his  book  and  the  situation  has  changed  drastically  since  tht 
particularly  China’s  power  has  grown  far  beyond  the  degf 
where  any  discussion  whether  she  should  be  a  member  of  U 
or  not  makes  any  sense.  Today  the  question  is  whether  Chii 
would  accept  UN  membership  at  all.  It  would,  therefore, 
both  misleading  and  unfair  to  quote  Mr.  Bowles’  conclusio 
verbatim  from  his  book,  except  that  it  struck  him  that  “t 
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ijnited  States  has  never  really  had  an  Asian  policy.  We  have 
rever  developed  a  set  of  concrete  and  positive  goals  to  govern 
pur  relations  with  the  Asian  nations,  backed  up  by  realistic 
jntasures  for  reaching  those  goals  and  supported  by  agreement 
ilong  a  broad  spectrum  of  American  opinion.”  While  the 
Mlicy  Mr.  Bowles  then  sets  out  to  formulate  is  in  many 
^scntial  points  out  of  date,  the  motives  behind  his  formulation 
lay  still  be  the  same  and,  if  allowed  to  be  brought  into  (^ay 
lljffectively  in  the  new  UN  Administration,  afford  a  glimmer 
f  hope  that  greater  commonsense  and  more  positive  signs 
conciliation  may  as.sert  themselves  in  American  actions  in 
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SEATO  and  Laos 


■T^^HE  indignant  protest  by  the  SEATO  Council  against 
I  foreign  interference  in  Laos  when  the  USSR  started 
flying  oil  and  then  arms  to  Vientiane,  has  not  gone 
n  lown  well  in  Asia.  For  it  has  been  generally  noted  that 
j  !EATO  remained  unperturbed  by  US-sponsored  or  direct  US 
nterference.  In  fact,  the  support  given  by  some  SEATO 
:ountries,  notably  Thailand,  to  the  Laotian  rebel  forces  of 
,,  jeneral  Phoumi  Nosavan,  have  provoked  an  extremely  un- 
avourable  reaction  in  the  South-East  Asian  neutralist  coun- 
The  press  of  India,  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Cambodia 
.jeeuses  sharply  the  SEATO  nations  of  evident  interference  in 
otian  affairs  and  expresses  its  sympathy  with  the  Souvanna 
fhouma  Government.  Britain,  known  to  have  favoured  the 
neutralist  Government,  is  running  the  risk  of  earning 
infriendly  distrust  from  many  Asian  nations  because  of  her 
iubservience  to  US  interests  and  her  membership  of  SEATO, 
^rticularly  as  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma's  genuine  friendship 
the  West  is  as  well  known  as  his  rejection  of  Communism. 


Concern  over  Sikkim 
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EHL  Sino-Indian  border  disputes  have  focused  attention 
on  the  tiny  but  strategically  vital  Himalayan  kingdom 
of  Sikkim.  The  kingdom  is  surrounded  by  Nepal,  Tibet, 
an  and  India.  It  has  a  long  frontier  with  Tibet  on  two 
North-east  of  Sikkim  lies  the  Chumbi  valley  in  the 
of  an  inverted  triangle.  In  the  past  it  belonged  to  the 
ilulers  of  Sikkim,  but  is  now  occupied  by  Tibet.  It  has  been 
jplled  a  “dagger  thrust  into  the  heart  of  India”. 

Under  treaty  obligations,  the  external  relations  of  Sikkim 

Jnd  Bhutan  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Indian  Government, 
ndia  has  repeatedly  tried  to  draw  the  attention  of  China  to 
is  point ;  nevertheless,  according  to  reports,  Chinese  officials 
Tibet  continue  to  say  that  China  intends  to  incorporate  the 
wo  kingdoms  into  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic.  Military 
[neasures  have  not  been  ruled  out,  and  it  is  significant  that 
hinese  troops  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Chumbi  valley, 
fhc  Indian  Government  is  naturally  worried  about  China's 
tentions  with  regard  to  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  ;  it  cannot  allow 
Chinese  to  extend  their  influence  further  in  this  direction. 
The  present  ruler  of  Sikkim,  the  Maharajkumar  or  Crown 
rince,  is  autocratic  and  corrupt.  Dissatisfaction  against  his 
Regime  is  mounting.  Opposition  parties,  led  by  the  Sikkim 
Rational  Congress,  sent  a  delegation  to  Delhi  to  protest 
igainst  the  high-handed  methods  of  the  ruler.  It  was  pointed 
ut  that  the  country  was  seething  with  unrest,  and  that  if  the 
aharajkumar's  rule  was  allowed  to  continue  much  longer, 
explosive  situation  would  result  which  would  play  into 
e  hands  of  the  Chinese.  But  Delhi  has  not  yet  brought 
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effective  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  ruler,  whose  oppresoive 
rule  continues  unchecked. 

Nepalese  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  total  population 
of  Sikkim,  and  are  strongly  represented  in  the  opposition 
parties.  According  to  a  decree  that  was  proclaimed  recently, 
they  can  be  deprived  of  their  status  as  Sikkimese  subjects 
depending  on  the  quite  arbitrary  decision  of  the  ruler.  Such 
action  is  not  only  likely  to  add  to  the  unrest,  but  could  strain 
relations  with  neighbouring  Nepal.  It  could  also  introduce  a 
quite  unnecessary  element  of  communal  friction  which  the 
country  could  well  do  without. 

In  a  by-election  which  was  held  last  December,  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Congress  Party  got  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  vote,  but  the  Government  intervened  to  give  the  seat  to 
its  own  candidate.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the  methods 
employed  to  perpetuate  the  M aharajkumar's  rule,  and  is  likely 
to  drive  opposition  leaders  to  seek  desperate  remedies. 

With  the  help  of  the  Indian  Government,  a  seven-year 
development  plan  was  launched  in  1955.  Total  expenditure 
under  it  was  to  have  been  Rs.  22'5  million,  but  in  1957  the 
total  was  increased  to  over  Rs.  30  million.  As  Sikkim's  popula¬ 
tion  is  only  138,000,  per  capita  expenditure  is  much  higher 
than  in  India  itself.  The  main  emphasis  is  on  developing  trans¬ 
port  and  communications  which  were  very  primitive.  In 
addition  to  the  help  given  under  the  plan,  India  is  also  build¬ 
ing  strategic  roads  connecting  the  kingdom  with  her  own 
territory. 

It  is  in  the  political  held  where  Delhi  must  play  the  same 
constructive  role  as  it  did  earlier  in  Nepal.  It  must  support 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  opposition  for  a  democratic 
constitution  and  the  rule  of  law.  Political  stability  in  Sikkim, 
and  cooperation  with  India,  can  only  be  possible  in  the  long 
run  if  the  Sikkimese  are  ruled  by  a  representative  government. 

Shock  from  Nepal 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  news  of  King  Mahendra’s  coup 
against  his  own  government  comes  as  a  real  shock  to 
all  friends  of  that  lovable  country.  To  everyone  who 
knows  Prime  Minister  B.  P.  Koirala,  to  all  who  know  his 
idealism  and  fervent  devotion  to  the  wellbeing  and  progress 
of  his  country,  his  selfless  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  his 
people  and  his  deep  democratic  convictions.  King  Mahendra’s 
action  must  seem  incredible.  If  the  King's  recent  visit  to  the 
democracies  of  the  West  shows  this  result,  it  is  a  very  poor 
one  indeed.  The  arrest  of  Koirala  is  preposterous,  and  before 
we  can  accept  any  explanation  for  the  King’s  step,  he  has  to 
be  freed  first. 
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The  Colombo  Plan’s  Consultative  Committee  meeting  in 
Tokyo  from  November  14  to  17,  1960,  was  over¬ 
shadowed,  especially  in  the  United  States,  by  several 
developments  which  will  affect  those  countries  which  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  cooperative  economic  development  venture  in 
South  and  South-East  Asia. 

These  developments — in  many  instances  inter-related — 
include  American  concern  over  the  outflow  of  gold  and  the 
drastic  measures  taken  to  control  its  outward  movement ;  the 
West  German  Government’s  decision  to  extend  $1,000  million 
in  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries;  the  ferment  in  Asia 
and  Cuba  which  dims  the  prospect  of  increased  private 
American  investment  in  underdeveloped  lands ;  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  changes  in  the  foreign  aid  programme  under 
the  Kennedy  Administration. 

Within  the  gold  problem,  furthermore,  are  several 
important  facets.  These  include  the  established  “Buy 
American”  policy  and  the  recent  ukase  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  that  Federal  agencies  drastically  curtail  their  foreign 
spending. 

It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  these  various  develop¬ 
ments,  along  with  the  quadrennial  spectacular,  known  as  the 
presidential  election,  combined  to  diminish  any  attention 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  directed  in  the  American 
press  to  the  Colombo  Plan  meeting.  And  it  always  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  an  agency  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
receives  little  public  recognition,  often  because  there  is 
nothing  sensational  in  its  daily  activities. 

Many  of  the  matters  emphasized  in  Tokyo  have  been  stressed 
at  other  sessions  over  the  past  decade.  The  annual  report  of 
the  Plan’s  Technical  Cooperation  Scheme,  for  example,  noted 
that  100  million  more  persons  now  live  in  the  area  than  were 
living  in  1950  when  the  Plan  started.  A  major  question  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  whether  the  supply  of  assistance  is  meeting  a 
demand  that  keeps  increasing  all  the  time. 

“Whether  this  increase  should  be  counted  as  additional  pairs 
of  hands  to  produce  new  wealth,  or  merely  as  mouths  to  be 
fed  and  bodies  to  be  kept  alive,  depends  upon  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  now  being  opened  up  for  new  development  and  upon  the 
spread  of  technical  skill  to  bring  new  resources  into  fruitful 
production,”  the  report  noted. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  United  States  continues  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  largest  share  of  the  $6,000  million  in  foreign 
assistance  funneled  into  the  area  under  the  aegis  of  the  Plan. 
But  even  the  $5,600  million  allotted  by  the  United  States 
Government  loses  some  significance  when  one  considers  the 
size  of  the  American  budget,  the  priority  in  it  given  to  military 
spending  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  tremendous  need  for 
a  gigantic  effort  on  the  part  of  all  to  raise  living  standards  in 
South  and  South-East  Asia. 

Britain  has  contributed  from  public  funds  alone  some  $504 
million,  Canada  $239  million,  Australia  $68,870,000,  New 
Zealand  $26,090,000,  and  Japan,  the  newest  donor  member, 
$2,560,000. 

In  the  important  field  of  technical  cooperation,  15,1 16  Asian 
nationals  have  received  training  abroad  since  1950.  Of  this 
number,  Britain  took  3,257,  the  United  States,  4,756,  Australia 
more  than  3,000  while  the  rest  went  to  Canada,  New  2^1and, 
and  Japan.  At  the  end  of  March  1960,  1,497  technical  experts 
had  taken  up  appointments  in  the  Colombo  Plan  region, 
while  $26,600,000  worth  of  technical  and  training  equipment 
had  been  provided  to  underdeveloped  nations. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Consultative  Committee  meet- 
ting,  Premier  Hayato  Ikeda  pledged  that  Japan  would  aid  and 
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cooperate  with  even  greater  vigour  than  before. 

Undoubtedly  many  who  listened  to  Premier  Ikeda  remen 
bered  that  not  too  many  years  ago  Japanese  participation  wj 
regarded  with  disfavour  by  most  Asian  countries.  And  onl 
the  intercession  of  several  Western  donor  nations,  along  wil 
the  need  to  expand  aid  sources  and  some  good  public  relatiot 
gestures  on  the  part  of  Tokyo,  brought  Japan  into  the  pictun 

Membership  in  the  Plan  has  remained  constant  for  a  nun 
ber  of  years,  although  new  Commonwealth  countries  in  Soul 
and  South-East  Asia  appear  in  their  own  right  rather  than  bein 
represented  largely  by  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  a 
indication  in  Tokyo,  however,  that  one  nation,  and  perha{ 
two,  might  join.  When  the  Consultative  Committee  met  i 
Seattle  during  the  autumn  of  1958,  there  were  rumours  thi 
Afghanistan  might  seek  entrance,  and  there  were  hopes  thi 
West  Germany  might  be  enticed  as  a  donor ;  but  nothin 
happened.  At  Djakarta  last  year  there  was  more  talk.  J 
Tokyo,  however,  Afghanistan  was  represented  by  observer 
while  the  recent  Bonn  decision  to  extend  foreign  assistant 
will  undoubtedly  cause  speculation  that  both  nations  migi 
affiliate. 

Since  its  inauguration  some  10  years  ago,  the  Colombo  Pla 
again  and  again  has  emphasized  the  cardinal  need  for  prival 
capital,  be  it  domestic  or  foreign.  At  the  Seattle  meetini 
for  example.  President  Eisenhower  centred  his  comments  o 
such  activities  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  Administratio 
would  stimulate  investments.  But  the  nations  of  South  an 
South-East  Asia  have  seen  no  notable  increase  in  America 
investment,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  any  will  \ 
forthcoming. 

A  recent  official  report  estimates  that  United  States  prival 
foreign  investments  totalled  $44,775  million  at  the  end  of  lai 
year.  Of  this  amount  almost  $30,000  million  was  froi 
American  corporations,  while  the  remainder  consisted  t 
private  holdings  of  bonds,  stocks,  and  various  investment 
Furthermore,  United  States  Government  credits  came  I 
almost  $20,000  million. 

Various  commentators  have  pointed  out  that  a  mass  movi 
ment  of  volatile  private  capital,  both  American  and  forei 
was  moving  eastward  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe  and  t 
this  was  contributing  to  the  American  balance  of  payme 
deficit.  Generally,  three  principal  factors  were  cited  as  bei 
responsible  for  this;  Low  interest  rates  in  America  and  high 
rates  in  Europe ;  weak  performances  in  the  New  York  stoi 
market  as  contrasted  with  lively  performances  in  Europea 
markets;  and  a  distrust  of  the  Dollar. 

While  considerable  money  has  been  flowing  eastward — ar 
American  labour  spokesmen  are  charging  American  con 
panics  with  establishing  subsidiaries  abroad  and  then  shippi 
the  more  cheaply  manufactured  goods  back  to  America 
compete  with  the  products  of  American  labour — not  too  mu( 
has  been  moving  into  the  countries  of  South  and  South-Ea 
Asia  which  have  a  greater  need  for  such  capital  than  c 
European  lands. 
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The  reasons  for  this  failure  to  invest  in  Asia  are  rather 
bvious,  and  paramount  among  them  is  the  fear  that  “Left 
fing”  governments  will  adopt  confiscatory  policies.  Two 
svelopments  which  took  place  during  the  period  of  the 
olombo  Plan  sessions  illustrate  this  apprehension.  On 
bvember  1,  1960,  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  signed 
I  oil  and  gas  bill  which  would  turn  the  nation's  oil  industry 
Fer  to  state  companies  or  to  contractors  nominated  by  the 
ivernment.  While  it  was  not  believed  that  this  action  would 
volve  expropriation  of  Western  oil  operations  in  Indonesia, 
>was  not  a  move  calculated  to  inspire  foreign  investors. 

'  *  On  November  13,  the  United  States  Commerce  Department 
ported  that  the  value  of  direct  US  investments  seized  by  the 
^  '  iban  government  amounted  to  nearly  $1,000  million.  This 
thid  not  include  United  States-owned  assets,  such  as  the  Nicaro 
'I’*  ckel  plant,  or  investments  of  American  citizens  who  became 
tidents  of  Cuba. 

^  Added  to  all  this,  furthermore,  is  the  ferment  taking  place 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  No  matter  what  did  or  will  tran- 
ire  there,  any  potential  investor  would  have  to  be  filled  with 
(bounded  optimism  and  confidence,  far  above  a  government- 
igotiated  investment  guarantee,  before  moving  into  fluid 
Nations.  The  period  of  the  swashbuckling  free  enterpriser, 
might  glorify  in  the  risks  he  ran,  is  past, 
tini  pQj.  considerable  time  now,  the  United  States  Government 
® IS  been  worried  by  an  unfavoprable  balance  of  payments. 
Id  this  has  often  been  attributed  in  part,  especially  by  critics, 
the  foreign  aid  programme.  The  first  major  step  to  alleviate 
is  situation  came  in  October  1959  when  the  “Buy  American” 

*  ilicy  was  enunciated  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The 
md,  which  had  become  a  major  instrument  of  American 
sistance,  previously  had  allowed  borrowing  nations  to  spend 
Ha  5 

money  elsewhere  in  the  world.  But  it  was  decided  that 
froi  lure  spending  normally  would  have  to  be  done  in  the  United 
^  ^  ites.  This  policy,  which  subsequently  was  expanded  to  cover 
lent  ijgr 

similar  agencies,  triggered  a  controversy  which  still 
®  *  rsists. 

The  unfavourable  balance  of  payments  was  not  greatly  re- 
essed  by  the  “Buy  American”  decision  and  little  more  than 
'cig  year  later,  on  November  16,  1960,  President  Eisenhower 
I  th)  nounced  another  drastic  remedial  policy.  All  Federal 
encies  were  ordered  to  slash  their  foreign  spending.  It  is 
pected  that  this  move  will  save  at  least  $1,000  million  a 

igh(  nr 

And  at  least  half  of  this  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
stcK  esidential  directive  which  reduces  the  number  of  dependents 
military  personnel  from  484,000  to  200,000.  The  growth 
“impedimenta”,  as  the  ancient  Romans  called  the  followers 
the  Imperial  Legions,  has  been  fantastic.  It  is  estimated 
con  dependents  overseas  spend  an  average  of  $1,000  each  a 
PPii  ir,  so  lopping  ofl  284,000  would  have  $284  million  spent 
'  road.  Furthermore,  agencies  such  as  the  Departments  of 
ite  and  Defence,  Central  Intelligence  and  the  International 
‘•E*  loperation  Administration  have  received  orders  to  reduce 
lilian  staffs  wherever  possible. 


Other  aspects  of  the  President's  directive  included  placing 
primary  emphasis  on  purchases  of  goods  and  services  of 
American  origin;  discontinue  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods 
for  sale  in  post  exchanges  and  embassy  commissaries;  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  farm  crops  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
must  not  interfere  with  ca^  sales  of  American  farm  products ; 
and  urging  countries  with  developed  economies  to  lower  tariff 
restrictions  on  American  goods. 

It  has  been  intimated  that,  if  these  new  directives  do  not 
accomplish  their  purpose,  the  Government  might  even  set 
limits  on  the  amount  of  money  American  tourists  take  abroad. 
It  is  not  yet  well  known  that  the  average  American  is  not  as 
rich  as  Croesus,  although  he  may  spend  with  some  abandon. 
More  than  likely,  he  borrowed  much  of  the  money  for  the 
trip  on  a  “travel  now,  pay  later”  plan.  And  one  wonders 
what  effect  this  might  have  on  the  interest  some  under¬ 
developed  countries  have  expressed  in  learning  about  tourist- 
enticing  ventures.  Some  technical  cooperation  activities  have 
leaned  in  this  direction.  On  May  16,  1960,  for  example,  the 
3,000th  Colombo  Plan  trainee  arrived  in  Australia.  She  was  a 
receptionist  in  the  Ceylon  Government  Tourist  Bureau,  and 
was  to  gain  further  experience  in  Australian  offices. 

It  is  expected  that  the  principal  impact  of  the  new  policy 
will  fall  most  heavily  on  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  and 
underdeveloped  nations  will  feel  it  less.  In  the  first  place, 
very  few  dependents  live  in  the  countries  of  South  and  South- 
East  Asia,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  “impedimenta” 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Furthermore,  the  opinion  was 
advanced  that  buying  in  underdeveloped  countries  would  be 
perpetuated  on  the  existing  level  as  a  spur  to  their  economies. 
There  is  some  speculation,  of  course,  on  whether  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries  by  other  Donor  Nations  might  ebb 
somewhat  on  the  grounds  that  the  American  actions  have 
curtailed  their  profits. 

Ironically,  much  of  the  $6,000  million  of  monetary  gold 
lost  by  the  United  States  since  1948 — which  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  this  drastic  change  of  policy — has,  it  is  alleged,  gone 
to  West  Germany.  While  the  United  States  in  1948  held 
$24,000  million  in  gold  and  West  Germany  very  little,  the 
American  gold  reserve  now  is  down  to  $18,500  million  while 
that  of  Bonn  totals  $6,500  million. 

This  American  balance  of  payments  deficit,  which  has  been 
accompanied  by  exceptional  opulence  in  the  West  German 
Republic,  “put  the  finger”  on  the  latter's  niggardliness  in 
giving  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 
Hence  in  November  1960,  while  the  Colombo  Plan  meeting 
was  being  held,  the  West  German  Government,  after  much 
prodding,  announced  a  major  foreign  aid  programme  for  1961 
that  surpasses  anything  it  has  done  previously.  Basic  feature 
of  the  programme  is  a  foreign  economic  assistance  fund  of 
almost  $1,000  million.  Loans,  credits  and  grants  made  from 
it  will  not  be  tied  to  the  purchase  of  West  German  exports, 
and  interest  rates  will  be  based  on  capacity  to  pay,  with  pay¬ 
ment  over  an  extended  period. 

With  West  Germany  finally  getting  into  the  economic 
assistance  act,  attention  centres  once  again  on  the  United 
States  and  what  the  new  Kennedy  Administration  will  do 
when  it  takes  over  in  January  1961.  President-elect  Kennedy 
understands  the  problems  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
should  be  responsive  to  their  needs.  This  attitude  was  evi¬ 
denced  during  the  India-American  Conference  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  May  1959,  and  throughout  the  recent  political  cam¬ 
paign.  During  the  campaign,  for  example,  he  advocated 
establishment  of  a  “Youth  Corps”  which  would  enable 
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dedicated  and  competent  young  Americans  to  further  the 
technical  development  of  needy  nations  instead,  perhaps,  of 
serving  in  the  American  Armed  Forces. 

Even  before  the  election  it  was  known  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  would  like  to  see  a  foreign  aid  request  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  of  almost  $5,000  million  (The  Eisenhower 
Administration  had  asked  $4,2(X)  million  last  time,  while 
Congress  ultimately  appropriated  $3,8(X)  million).  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  State  Department  will  receive  stronger  sup¬ 
port  for  its  new  request  than  previously,  since  many  powerful 
Democratic  senators  and  dignitaries  are  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
position.  These  are  men  such  as  Senator  Fulbright  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  now  might  finally  succeed 
in  putting  assistance  on  a  long-term  basis ;  Representative 


Chester  Bowles,  former  ambassador  to  India  ;  Senator  HuIk  gg 
Humphrey;  and  former  Governor  Harriman  of  New  York,  [jg, 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  Kennedy  might  propose  i  d  i 
Congress  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  cumberson  t- 


American  aid  programme  which,  at  one  count,  had  at  lea>li^ 
34  distinct  agencies  or  departments  mixed  up  in  it.  Consolid 
tion  of  agencies,  such  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  ti 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  mediu 
for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses,  might  be  effecteTh 
Two  men  who  have  proposed  something  in  this  line 
Harvard  Economist  John  K.  Galbraith  and  Professor  W.  Hij* 
Rostow  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  both 
whom  are  intimate  advisors  of  the  new  president 
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The  61 -year-old,  self-styled  proletarian  Socialist  who  once 
called  the  United  States  “the  common  enemy  of  both 
Communist  China  and  the  Japanese”  and  the  baby-faced 
teenager  whose  dagger  dealt  death  to  he  whom  the  youth  saw 
as  “the  shameful  image  of  the  homeland’s  betrayal  to 
Moscow”  were,  in  a  very  real  sense,  victims  alike — murdered 
and  murderer  who  later  took  his  own  life,  in  a  kind  of 
Oriental  atonement — to  that  sinister  hysteria,  ultranationalism 
that  has  hounded  this  Asian  nation  the  long  uphill  90-odd 
years  to  democracy  and  government  by  parliamentary 
practices. 

The  rightist-enflamed  stripling  saw  the  old  Socialist  as  a 
leftist  ogre  and  to  that  symbol,  more  than  man,  he  dealt  swift 
death  with  a  samurai’s  short  knife  as  thousands  watched  and 
gasped  at  what  was  a  nationally  televised  debate  on  the  forth¬ 
coming  election. 

The  raised  dagger  hand  of  a  mere  youth  ended  not  only 
the  life  of  a  man  who,  ironically,  had  brought  much  of  the 
mood  towards  violence  upon  himself,  participant  that  he  was 
in  the  bitter  Diet  Hill  struggles  that  were  climaxed  by  the 
death  of  a  girl,  a  Diet  under  siege,  and  a  cancelled  invitation 
to  an  American  president.  It  ended,  this  savage  knife,  the 
notion  that  violence  from  the  dreaded  right — as  was  so  often 
practised  pre-war — was  dead,  once  and  for  all. 

Otoya  Yamaguchi,  now  dead  of  his  own  hand  by  hanging, 
showed  once  more  that  basic  violence  can  still  be,  as  before, 
the  final  arbiter  of  political  strife  in  Japan. 

Japanese  people,  never  really  as  afraid  of  the  rather  vaguely- 
outlined  Left  as  their  American  proconsuls  and  post-peace 
treaty  friends  and  allies  would  wish  them  to  be,  now  call  upon 
their  law  enforcement  authorities  to  bottle  up  what  many  here 
have  long  feared  is  a  resurgence  of  the  kind  of  militaristic 
super-patriotism  that  brought  death  to  Japanese  political 
figures  as  far  back  as  1878,  that  saw  assassination  snuff  out 
the  lives  of  five  premiers  between  1906  and  1936,  and  that 
resulted  in  a  successful  murder  plot,  one  silent  snowy 
February  26,  1936,  night  and  early  morning,  of  four  revered 
statesmen  of  a  pre-war  Navy-inspired  Cabinet. 


The  death  of  Inejiro  Asanuma,  the  man  millions  loved  aL 
called  “Human  Locomotive”,  “Bulldog”  and  most  affer 
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tionately  “Numa-chan”,  was  the  long-dreaded  climax  to  mo  , 
than  a  dozen  attempts  on  the  persons  of  present-day  stati  ^ 
men,  the  third  in  the  last  five  months  alone — two  on  S^ialis  *. 
one  on  former  Premier  Nobusuke  Kishi,  a  Liberal-Demf! 
cratic  conservative,  himself. 

No  Japanese,  however  high  his  post,  was  safe  in  the  gn 
pre-war  period.  Assassins,  teen-age  youngsters  and  fana 
young  Army  officers  mostly,  slew  Diet  members,  industrl 
barons,  college  professors,  police  chiefs.  Army  leadei 
Cabinet  ministers,  and  liberal  litterateurs  alike.  In  the  1920  ^ 
the  present  Emperor  Hirohito  of  Japan,  then  a  crown  princ  io 
was  narrowly  saved  from  an  attempt  on  his  life  near  Kyol  d( 
ancient  home  of  his  ancestors. 

Of  the  assassinations  and  the  murder  attempts,  all  ha' 
been  inspired  by  politics ;  all  but  one — that  of  Marquis  Hitjfei 
bumi  Ito  in  Harbin  Station  by  a  patriotically-inspired  Kore^ 
youth — brought  on  by  super- patriotic  Japanese  secrf 
societies. 

The  post  of  Prime  Minister  is  especially  hazardous.  Of 
prime  ministers  since  the  1868  Meiji  Restoration,  two  hairg 
been  hanged,  three  arraigned  and  jailed  for  war  crimes, 
forced  to  commit  suicide  prior  to  his  arrest  as  a  war  crinm^, 
suspect,  and  six  assassinated. 

With  such  a  background  as  that,  small  wonder  that  Japane^i 
fear  the  return  of  ultranationalistic  violence,  especially  n(| 
that  the  rightist  weapon  has  again  struck,  and  so  alarmingly 
broad  daylight,  in  the  sight  of  millions,  before  the  gatherC^' 
police  forces  could  stop  it. 

Today  many  fear  the  return  of  “Government  by  Assassin^ 
tion”,  the  domination  of  Cabinets  by  fanatic  groups, 
dissimilar  to  the  pre-1941  groups  like  the  Black  Dragon 
Amur  River  Society,  the  Ocean-Ocean  Society,  the  Divi^ 
Gallantry  Band,  and  the  Society  of  the  Little  Flowers. 

Pre-war  leaders  had  to  bow  to  the  right-dominated  Imperij 
Rule  Assistance  Association;  had  to  knuckle  under 
terrorists.  Will  history  repeat  itself? 
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ieneral  Douglas  MacArthur,  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
ied  Powers  in  war-defeated  Japan,  once  boasted  that  he 
i  uprooted  the  nationalistic  terror  societies  that  dominated 
-war  Japanese  Cabinets  and  politicians  alike,  with  threat 
limb  and  life.  Japanese  today  feel  the  General  could  have 
n  mistaken.  Today,  even  apart  from  the  Asanuma  killing, 
re  is  some  disquieting  evidence  of  a  major  revival  of  these 
th-dealing  secret  societies. 

'here  is  talk  that  the  Butokai — the  Martial  Arts  Society — 
)ack.  Once  five  million  strong,  it  again  offers  training  in 
jitsu  (wrestling),  kendo  (fencing),  karate  (bare-fist  boxing) 
i  kyudo  (archery). 

fhe  Great  Asian  School  is  back,  though  it  lost  125  members 
a  mass  war’s  end  suicide  pact  on  Tokyo’s  Atago  Hill.  It 
luts  the  old  chants,  “All  the  world’s  ei^t  comers  under  a 
tie  roof”  .  .  .  “Let  millions  upon  millions  of  loyal  hearts 
It  again  as  One”  .  .  .  and  “Long  Life  to  the  Emperor  and 
pel  the  Foreign  Barbarian” — this  latter  an  echo  of  the  19th 
itury  anti-foreign  jingoism. 

Back  too,  it  is  rumoured,  are  the  “alumni  groups”  of  the 
(cial  Attack  Corps  (the  kamikaze  suicide  plane  corps),  the 
ought  Control  Police,  the  Imperial  Navy  College  Veterans, 
i  the  Survivors  of  Sugamo  Prison,  those  Class  A  and  B 
|r  criminals,  now  liberated  again. 

'he  National  Police  Agency  and  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan 
ice  have  been  watchful  of  but  hitherto  not  overly 
^itened  by  the  so-called  “rightist”  groups.  These  have 
ally  been  gangs  of  street  toughs  banded  together  in  loose 
ninal  association  under  bosses  to  run  pinball,  extortion, 
^irl,  stolen  merchandise  and  similar  rackets.  Police 
ught  them  anti-social  petty  gangsters  not  misguided 
riots,  eager  as  vigilantes  to  take  the  beloved  homeland’s 
tinies  in  their  own  murderous  hands. 

lost  “rightists”  are  still  mere  street  hooligans  but  police 
B  this,  the  presence  of  silent,  cold-eyed  people — true 
ionalist  elements — taking  up  baleful  positions  in  the 
dows,  watchful  for  the  most  part,  poised  too,  but  as  yet 
committed,  not  striking. 

lolice  keep  close  tabs  on  such  as  these:  the  Fatherland 
fence  Corps  (Gokokudan) ;  the  Blood  Pledge  Group 
Hsumeidan) ;  the  Patriotic  Youth  Band  (Aikoku-Tai),  and 
i  National  Youth  Martyrdom  Corps  (the  Junkoku  Seinen 
). 

'olice  say  there  are  about  350  rightist  organizations 
irating  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  more  than  half  of  these 
tred  in  Tokyo — and  with  roots  in  the  Ibaraki  Prefecture 
the  north-east  that  has  traditionally  been  fired  with  super 
riotism.  The  hard-core  member^ip,  police  believe,  is 
ut  35,000  in  all. 

ome  of  the  noisier  groups,  loud  to  cry  pro-American  senti- 
its — like  the  Dai  Nippon  Patriotic  Party  led  by  wild-haired, 
l-eyed  Bin  Akao — seem  fond  of  engaging  police  and  leftist 
gakoren  students  alike,  for  the  sheer  delight  of  a  street 
t.  But  others,  and  these  are  the  deadly  of  the  species,  stay 
if  and  scorn  the  street  elements,  and  wait  their  chance, 
he  old  ultranationalism  was  thought  discredited  by  Japan’s 

fhc  War  defeat,  its  funds  spent,  its  leaders  suicid^  or 
icized  and  its  organization  smashed  beyond  repair.  Today 
men  who  slew  Premiers  Hamaguchi,  Inukai,  Watanabe 
Takahashi  may  be  alive,  but  they  are  old,  on  the  side- 
)s.  or  forced  to  live  on  the  basis  of  gangsterism  and 
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thuggery,  not  super-patriotism.  But  a  few  of  them  still  ^old 
power,  and  it  is  of  a  dangerous  mystic  sort — men  like  Nissho 
Inoueye,  Ken-ichiro  Homma,  Eiji  Tachibana,  and  Naoshi 
Nishiyama. 

Ultranationalism  so  far  has  failed  to  penetrate  the  public  it 
once  could  frighten  into  submission.  But  it  has  still  inspired 
a  greater  fear  than  has  Communism  among  the  Japanese. 

It  has  posed  as  pro-American  and  anti-Communist,  though 
it  is  no  more  the  one  than  the  other,  save  for  expedient  pur¬ 
poses.  Its  leaders  and  the  goons  it  attracts  are  dedicated  to 
deadly  ends  for  ultranationalism  holds  that  national  honour 
has  not  only  been  disgraced  by  ties  with  America  but  that 
national  safety  has  been  imperilled. 

It  has  been  content,  to  serve  its  purposes,  to  let  people  think 
that  ultranationalism  has  been  discredited  beyond  recall,  that 
it  is  now  only  a  movement  of  cheap  criminals,  pimps,  muggers, 
extortionists,  shoplifters,  pickpockets,  ticket-scalpers,  and 
roughnecks,  that  it  was  done  to  death  when  the  Emperor 
exploded  the  myth  he  was  a  Sun  God,  when  Japan’s 
industrial  empire  collapsed,  when  the  nation  surrendered 
unconditionally. 

But  no.  Perhaps  in  the  slashing  right  hand  of  young  Yama- 
guchi,  it  now  shows  it  is  ready  again  to  strike,  to  reveal  itself. 
Already  Yamaguchi  has  mouthed  a  deadly  thought,  a  familiar 
one,  that  philosophy  of  Nissho  Inoueye,  “one  evil  man,  one 
knife  thrust,  one  righteous  murder,  one  patriot”. 

True  rightists  hold  few  public  rallies,  hand  out  little  litera¬ 
ture,  indulge  in  minimum  street  frays.  They  hold  themselves 
in  check  for  the  day  when  by  their  definition  the  “divine  land 
of  Japan  is  in  mortal  peril  and  needs  our  every  help”.  Com¬ 
munism  is  their  greatest  foe,  though  these  may  seem  odd  and 
unwelcome  fellows  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  fight  it. 
To  kill  Communism,  the  super  right  would  not  hesitate  to  do 
democracy,  as  well,  to  death.  The  extreme  Right  is  thus  little 
less  of  a  threat  to  people’s  sovereignty  than  is  the  extreme 
Left.  , 

The  revived  menace  is  feared  for  two  reasons.  The  recent 
violence  of  the  Right  could  encourage  the  condoning  of  the 
equally  vicious  violence  as  done  by  the  Left  on  Diet  Hill  in 
June.  The  Left  could  be  unjustly  whitewashed  as  the  Right  is 
tarred.  And  the  Right  could  gain  further  strength,  succeed  in 
its  avowed  purpose:  of  bringing  on  a  clash  between  USA 
and  USSR  to  serve  Japanese,  i.e.  rightist  ends.  The  Right 
hates  the  US  for  winning  the  1941-45  war  and  it  hates  Russia, 
too,  for  Russia  is  the  historic  foe.  America  may  offer 
democracy  which  is  bad  enough,  but  the  Soviet  offers  Com¬ 
munism,  and  that  is  worse. 
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TRADE  UNIONS  IN  SINGAPORE 

FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT  IN  SINGAPORE 


ONE  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  to  be 
introduced  in  Singapore  in  recent  times  is  the  new  Trade 
Unions  Ordinance  1960.  By  this  Ordinance,  the  whole 
structure  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  Singapore  has  been 
revolutionalized.  Of  course,  in  its  election  manifesto,  the 
People’s  Action  Party  (PAP)  Government  gave  clear  notice 
that  it  is  intended  to  strengthen  and  unify  the  trade  union 
movement.  In  detail  the  Ordinance  enacted  that  the  unions 
should  be  able  to  raise  political  funds  to  be  used  for  any 
political  purpose ;  union  officials  can  only  be  Singapore 
citizens  or  citizens  by  birth  of  the  neighbouring  Federation  of 
Malaya ;  a  union  may  only  apply  for  registration  if  it  has  a 
minimum  of  2S0  members  and  falls  within  one  of  the  19 
categories  of  unions  listed  in  a  schedule.  All  existing  trade 
unions  and  federations  of  trade  unions  had  to  apply  for  regis¬ 
tration  within  a  certain  time  limit  and  comply  with  rules  set 
out  in  the  Ordinance.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  but  clearly  one  of  the  major  changes  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  allowing  trade  unions  to  operate  political  funds.  At  the 
time  it  was  enacted,  several  leading  trade  unionists  in  Singa¬ 
pore  made  it  known  in  public  statements  that  they  funda¬ 
mentally  disagreed  with  the  former  British  colonial  practice 
not  to  allow  trade  unions  to  maintain  political  funds.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  context  that  trade  unions  in  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  have  long  had  the  right  to  establish 
political  funds  but  they  have  not  so  far  taken  advantage  of  it. 
This  may  be  because  the  powerful  Malayan  Trade  Union 
Congress  in  the  Federation  is  opposed  to  trade  unions 
dabbling  in  politics.  The  Singapore  trade  unions  are  not 
evidently  so  squeamish:  indeed,  in  the  schedule  of  the 
Ordinance  dealing  with  the  federations  of  trade  unions  they 
are  exhorted  to  coordinate  trade  union  activities  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  economic  spheres.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
political  funds  may  be  used  are  also  set  out.  They  include 
the  support  of  a  parliamentary  candidate  and  the  maintenance 
of  any  person  the  union  may  wish  to  see  holding  public  office; 
the  holding  of  political  meetings  of  any  kind  or  the  distribution 
of  political  documents;  and  the  payment  of  affiliation  fees  and 
donations  towards  party  funds. 

A  major  step  towards  the  unification  of  the  trade  union 
movement  was  also  taken  at  the  same  time  by  the  Singa¬ 
pore  Trade  Unions  Congress  (TUC)  to  fit  in  with  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law.  Modelled,  so  we  are  told,  on  Ghana  principles, 
the  new  TUC  constitution  vests  supreme  authority  in  the 
annual  delegates  conference,  where  there  will  be  propor¬ 
tionate  representation.  The  Secretariat  in  charge  of  running 
day-to-day  affairs  of  the  TUC  is  comprised  of  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary-General  and  nine  other 
Secretaries.  Mr.  G.  Kandasamy,  who  holds  the  all-important 
executive  post  of  Secretary-General,  held  the  same  post  in  the 
former  TUC  set-up.  He  is  also  the  Deputy-Speaker  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  He  and  his  nine  merry  men  are  all 
leading  members  of  the  PAP  and  incidentally  include  all  the 
big  names  behind  the  labour  unrest  that  swept  Singapore  in 
1955  and  1956,  when  the  police  swooped  on  trade  unions  and 
arrested  literally  hundreds  of  their  members.  Hence,  the  names 


of  Messrs.  Lim  Chin  Siong,  Fong  Swee  Suan,  C.  V.  Devi 
Nair  and  S.  Woodhull  have  come  into  the  trade  union  lira 
light  again  after  an  absence  of  a  few  years.  The  Secretariat  i 
in  fact,  the  power  behind  the  most  centralised  trade  unk 
movement  that  Singapore  has  ever  known,  and  it  will  exerci 
this  power  for  the  next  five  years.  There  is  little  wonder  th 
the  announcement  of  the  names  of  members  of  the  Secretari 
caused  some  misgivings  among  employers  who  still  rememb 
what  happened  four  or  five  years  ago.  This  uneasiness  w 
not  helped  by  the  first  announcement  made  by  the  Secretari 
to  the  effect  that  “we  are  not  unaware  of  certain  unfriend 
attitudes  taken  by  individual  employers.  We  must  make 
plain  that  we  would  not  put  up  these  attitudes  ...  we  a 
not  completely  satisfied  that  the  same  spirit  of  understands 
and  sympathy  exists  among  all  employers.  Unfriendly  attitud 
by  employers  would  meet  with  unfriendly  resistence  from  t{ 
unions.”  This  was  balanced  somewhat  by  a  broadcast  ma 
later  by  Mr.  Woodhull,  who  predicted  that  there  would  be  i 
general  wage  offensive  staged  by  trade  unions  for  some  til 
to  come. 

And  there,  generally  speaking,  the  position  has  remained 
far  as  employers  and  the  TUC  are  concerned,  but  the  ei 
ployers  have  for  the  most  part  recognized  the  “closed  shq 
policy  advocated  by  the  TUC,  and  this  in  itself  has  perha 
helped  to  maintain  what  is  after  all  an  uneasy  equilibrium, 
fact,  there  have  been  a  few  serious  disputes.  Those  that  coi 
easily  to  mind  are  the  strike  of  shop  assistants  employed 
C.  K.  Tang,  one  of  the  leading  Chinese  emporiums,  whi 
resulted  in  the  eventual  closing  down  of  the  business ;  the  1 
day-old  strike  by  about  600  employees  of  the  Singapore  Gk 
Factory  which  recently  came  to  an  end  after  talks  betwe 
the  management  and  leaders  of  the  Singapore  Machine  a 
Engineering  Employees’  Union ;  and  the  dispute  between  1 
Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Company  and  the  National  Union 
Oil  Workers. 

The  Government  itself  is  becoming  increasingly  concern 
about  the  labour  situation  vis-a-vis  industrialization-^ 
course,  the  two  are  inextricably  connected  in  Singapore — a 
Dr.  Goh  Keng  Swee,  Singapore’s  Finance  Minister,  has  issu 
a  memorandum  on  this  subject  to  the  TUC  for  their  co 
ments.  The  main  points  made  by  Dr.  Goh  were  that  the  Tl 
has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  State’s  industrial  expi 
sion  programme  and  that  to  enable  it  to  play  this  n 
properly,  there  should  first  of  all  be  a  planned  and  orda 
improvement  in  the  wage  rates  which  could  only  be  brou( 
about  by  the  establishment  of  wage  “norms”  for  each  indi 
trial  group  and  occupations  within  the  group.  According 
Dr.  Goh  the  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  potential  forei 
investors  to  establish  industries  in  Singapore  was  the  uno 
tainty  of  the  wage  rates  prevailing  here  and  the  danger 
consequent  labour  disputes.  i 

As  far  as  dealing  with  labour  disputes  is  concerned,  I 
Government  has  recently  set  up  a  new  Industrial  Court  und 
the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Charles  Gamba,  an  Australian 
Italian  origin,  who  has  been  released  for  this  purpose  from  I 

(Continued  on  page  J 
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SIAN  SURVEY 


BOOM  IN  MALAYA 

From  omr  Correspondtmt  im  Kuala  Lumpur 

IF  ever  there  was  an  outstanding  example  of  the  ben^ts  Chambers  of  Commerce,  that  Malaya’s  sound  economy 
derived  by  a  country  when  its  transition  from  so-called  resulted  in  a  favourable  trade  balance  last  year  of  MS732 

“colonial”  rule  to  independence  is  preceded  by  careful  million.  Exports  were  M$ 2,464  million  auid  imports  MS  1,732 

utelage  and  preparation,  tlut  country  is  the  Federation  of  million.  Malaya,  he  said,  exported  729,621  tons  of  natural 
dalaya.  This  has  probably  been  said  before  about  Malaya,  rubber  in  1959^ — about  3S  per  cent  of  the  total  world  produc- 

)Ut  the  point  seems  to  be  particularly  pertinent  at  the  moment  tion.  Export  duty  on  rubber  brought  the  Treasury 

vhen  the  Prime  Minister,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  is  returning  M$184,400,000  in  1959  as  against  M$90490,000  in  the  pre- 

Tom  one  of  the  several  goodwill  missions  (to  the  United  vious  year.  Tin  exports  in  1959  yielded  M$35,458,000 

iitates,  Britain  and  Holland)  which  he  undertook  last  year.  against  M  $29,954,000  in  1958  despite  tin  control  restrictions 

Yet  it  is  no  slur  on  the  Tunku’s  personal  abilities  to  say  which  restricted  Malayan  production, 
hat  his  absence  has  scarcely  been  missed  in  the  continued  Senator  Chan,  who  speaks  with  authority,  pointed  out  that 
mooth  running  of  the  nation’s  affairs.  It  is  true  that  he  has  rubber  exports  brought  Malaya,  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange, 
in  unusually  able  deputy  in  Tun  Abdul  Razak,  the  Deputy  MSI, 624*6  million  while  tin  earned  MS294*5  million.  Iron 
*rime  Minister,  but  the  administration  of  Malaya  is  far  from  ore  exports  increa^  from  million  tons  in  1958  to  3i 
)eing  a  one-man  or  a  two-man  affair.  That  it  continues  with-  million  tons  last  year,  representing  a  value  of  M$99*9  million. 

)Ut  impediment,  so  smoothly,  without  any  sign  of  stress  or  More  than  30  companies  qualified  for  “pioneer  status”  in  the 

itrain  is  above  all  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  country,  representing  an  investment  of  MS61'4  million.  In 

—and  in  particular  to  the  long  line  of  British  administrators  addition,  16  companies  representing  capital  investmmts  of 

vho  patiently  trained  their  Malayan  colleagues  so  that  when  M$63,820,000  had  been  approved  as  pioneer  industries, 
he  time  came  for  independence  they  would  be  ready  and  able  On  top  of  all  this  bright  picture  was  the  stability  of  the 
o  handle  the  day-to-day  administration  of  a  new  nation’s  Malayan  dollar,  standing  firm  at  2/4,  with  the  currency  in 

iffairs.  One  jarring  note,  however — an  investigation  is  now  circulation  totalling  MS  1,1 25,500,000. 

{oing  on  into  an  alleged  leakage  of  a  question  paper  in  a  Thus  Malayans,  who  have  come  to  take  their  country’s 

jovemment  promotion  examination  paper  for  Division  I  and  prosperity  for  granted,  expected  taxation  concessions  when 
Oivirion  II  civil  servants.  Suspicion  was  aroused  when  several  the  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Tan  Siew  Sin,  announced  the 
^ndidates  handed  in  identical,  word-for-word  answers  to  budget  on  November  30.  However,  they  were  disappointed, 
luestions  relating  to  Malay  customs.  If  the  suspected  leakage  Malaya  was  prosperous,  true  enough,  but  not  prosperous 
s  proved,  hundreds  of  civil  servants  will  have  to  re-sit  a  fresh  enough.  There  were  no  significant  concessions  and  quite  a  few 
let  of  papers.  imposts. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  picture  than  that.  Not  only  is  the  Mr.  Tan’s  budget  was  a  peculiar  “yes,  we  are  going  to  have 
itfaninistration,  at  government  and  civil  service  level,  a  surplus,  no  we’re  not”  affair.  He  was  budgeting  for  a  sur- 
idmirably  efficient;  in  the  economic  field  the  country  is  plus  of  S13  million  (expenditure  $958  milUon,  revenue  S971 

million).  But  that,  alas,  did  not  take  into  account  capital  or 
It  has  just  been  revealed  by  Senator  Chan  Kwong  Hon,  development  expenditure  provisionally  estimated  at  $196 
iiaking  his  presidential  address  to  the  Associated  Chinese  million. 
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So  instead  of  a  small  surplus  there  would  be  a  large  deficit — 
if  all  the  $196  million  was  spent.  One  got  the  impression  that 
it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Tan  preached  the  unpleasant  lesson  that  prosperity  has 
its  pains  as  well  as  its  pleasures — at  least  as  far  as  the  tin 
and  rubber  industries  were  concerned.  From  January  1,  1961, 
he  announced,  “prosperity”  taxes  would  be  introduced  on 
these  two  commodities. 

The  rubber  export  duty  is  being  changed  to  yield  an  eighth 
of  a  cent  more  when  rubber  is  just  above  80  cents  a  lb.,  rising 
to  two  cents  at  $1. 

In  addition,  the  anti-inflationary  cess  which  operates  when 
the  price  is  over  $  1  will  in  future  be  a  tax,  no  longer  returned 
to  the  producer.  Now  the  Government  will  take  it.  This  cess 
(or  tax)  rises  from  U  cents  when  the  price  is  $1.05  to  10  cents 
at  SI. 40. 

Increases  in  the  tin  export  duty  take  effect  at  $388.50  a 
picul  and  amount  to  an  additional  five  per  cent  when  the  price 
is  $400  or  more  a  picul. 

Reverting  to  tin  and  rubber,  Mr.  Tan  revealed  that  in  the 
coming  year  he  estimated  he  would  be  able  to  “soak”  these 
industries  for  almost  $160  million.  To  be  precise,  export  duty 
from  rubber  is  expected  to  bring  in  over  $100  million,  cal¬ 
culated  at  an  export  of  730,000  tons  at  an  average  price  of 
80  cents  a  lb. ;  while  revenue  from  tin  exports  is  estimated  at 
$57'8  million,  calculated  on  an  export  of  1,250,000  piculs  at 
an  average  price  of  $395  a  picul. 

Total  import  duties  are  estimated  at  $339-5  million  com¬ 
pared  with  $346*7  million  this  year.  Other  estimates  for  next 
year  (1960  collections  in  brackets)  are:  Total  export  duties. 


$166-9  million  ($256-8  million);  income  tax,  $196-5  mil 
($185  million):  motor  vehicles,  $53  million  ($49-4  milii( 
and  trading  departments,  $50*8  million  ($448-1  million) 
Mr.  Tan  stated  what  cannot  be  too  often  repeatei 
Malaya’s  current  prosperity  is  based  on  high  world  prices  : 
rubber  (and  tin).  And  she  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  s 
significant  influence  herself  on  these  prices — they  depend 
external  demand  even  more  than  on  internal  supply.  If 
world  price  for  her  basic  commodities  slumps,  Malaya  can 
nothing  about  it.  And  all  Mr.  Tan’s  careful  budgeting  i 
make  nonsense  and  all  Malaya’s  prosperity  will  vanish. 


Japan 

Conservative  Socialists 
Hit  by  Elections 

From  omr  Tokyo  Correspondent 

The  Democratic  Socialist  Party  of  Suehiro  Nishio— I 
which  such  high  Third  Force  middle-of-the-road  hopes  fa 
been  held — may  have  suffered  a  disaster  at  the  NovemI 
polls  when  it  garnered  only  17  seats,  against  the  pre-electi 
total  of  40 ;  but  the  party  is  far  from  down  and  out. 

The  experts  are  unanimous  in  stating  here  that  even  the  i( 
of  23  seats  is  not  tantamount  to  a  death-knell  for  this  c( 
servative  branch  of  Socialism  in  Japan. 
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The  17  seats  won  is  only  3‘6  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  Lower  House  seats,  figures  that  are  not  in  proportion  to 
the  popular  votes  received  by  the  party’s  candidates.  Al¬ 
together  3,500,000  votes  were  cast  for  Ejemocratic  Socialists 
candidates,  and  this  is  8-9  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  the  popular  support  for  Nishio’s  party  was 
much  higher  than  indicated  by  the  number  of  seats  it  was 
actually  able  to  win. 

Thus  one  must  look  not  just  at  the  actualities  but  at  the 
potentialities  as  well.  The  party,  it  is  plain  to  see,  suffered  a 
defeat,  yes.  But  it  did  not  suffer  so  real  a  loss  when  the  poten¬ 
tial  is  brought  into  the  question,  and  measured.  This  too 
must  be  borne  in  mind:  20  Democratic  Socialists  were 
runners-up,  many  of  them  defeated  by  very  thin  margins. 

Leaders  who  survived  at  the  polls  at  first  were  stricken,  it 
is  true.  After  all,  the  party  had  high  hopes,  these  being  dashed 
by  the  loss  of  23  seats.  The  defeat  was  the  more  dramatic  in 
that  It  swept  into  temporary  oblivion  old  party  hands  like 
Isamu  Imazumi,  Policy  Study  Committee  Chairman  and 
Kazuo  Nagae,  Organization  Committee  Chairman.  But 
Suehiro  Nishio  won  by  a  thumping  majority.  He  won  more 
easily  than  almost  anyone  else  running  this  past  election. 

The  first  words  around  the  gloom-ridden  party  head¬ 
quarters  were  the  time-honoured  “Jiko  Hansei” — the  need  for 
critical  self -reflection.  Party  leaders  grimly  began  the  soul- 
searching  task  of  the  causes  of  defeat  and  then  the  charting 
of  fresh  party  strategy.  This  attitude  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  shortly  afterwards  by  the  party’s  Central  Executive 
Committee. 

Leaders  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  two 
.factors  in  the  poll-time  rout:  the  weak  organization  of  the 
))arty  structure  and  the  vagueness  of  the  party  and  its  goals. 
The  party  most  certainly  lost  out,  at  least  in  loss  of  sympathy 
votes,  when  Inejiro  Asanuma,  Socialist  Chairman,  was  fatally 
stabbed.  Many  of  the  so-called  “floating  votes”  went  to  the 
Socialists,  in  protest. 

The  task  ahead,  primarily,  is  one  of  strengthening  the  grass 
roots  level  of  the  party,  to  build  the  organization  down  from 
prefectural  capital  level  down  to  the  townships  and  villages, 
and  even  to  the  ultimate,  the  strung-out  block  organizations 
into  which  local  communities  are  split.  The  task  ahead  is  to 
Use  older  leaders  in  better  proportion  to  the  younger  ones 
than  was  the  case  prior  to  the  disastrous  recent  election.  This, 
too,  is  realized  now,  as  an  added  post-mortem :  that  the  party 
simply  did  not  have,  does  not  have  enough  party  members 
grained  as  organizers  to  build  up  local  chapters  on  various 
levels. 

There  is  another  matter  which  requires  restudy  and  improve¬ 
ment,  in  connection  with  the  job  of  solidifying  the  party 
irganization.  This  refers  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Party  which  permits  the  existence  of  not 
one  but  two  headquarters,  so  to  speak.  One  is  headed  by 
Suehiro  Nishio,  in  full  charge  of  party  affairs ;  the  other  is 
led  by  Nishio’s  arch  rival,  Chozaburo  Mizutani,  who  is  in 
charge  of  all  Diet  affairs. 

^  These  two  men  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  many  important 
Issues  and,  as  a  result,  the  party  is  often  unable  to  present  a 
common  front  of  unity.  This,  both  men  now  realize,  is  a 
situation  needing  correction.  And  party  leaders,  moreover, 
must  become  somehow  more  articulate  in  explaining  just  what 
is  the  Democratic  Socialist  Party,  what  are  its  aims  and  aspira- 
’tions,  what  is  its  platform.  Leaders  and  members  are  deter¬ 


mined  to  close  ranks.  The  atmosphere  of  defeat  has  been  dis¬ 
pelled.  They  all  realize  two  very  tangible  and  undisputable 
facts:  that  the  popular  support  indicated  by  the  nuinber  of 
votes  was  very  much  bigger  than  that  indicate  by  the  number 
of  seats  candidates  won,  and  that  with  a  slightly  better 
organization  and  publicity,  in  short  too  with  professional 
experience,  many  of  the  party’s  20  runners-up  might  today 
be  seated  in  the  new  37th  Special  Diet. 


Aastralia 

No  Press  for 
“  Advanced  Natives  ” 

From  Charles  Meekiag,  Canberra 

Economic  pressures,  including  a  still-menacing  degree  of 
boom  and  inflation,  and  their  possible  political  consequences 
in  the  general  election  year  of  1961,  are  compelling  the  11- 
year-old  Menzies  Government  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
Asian  affairs  and  trade  outlets  in  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  the 
long-range  dangers  of  Communist  subversion  in  prospective 
Asian  markets  and  of  possible  Russian  and  Chinese  activity  in 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  are  combining  with  the  nearer 
and  warmer  threat  of  Indonesian-Dutch  conflict  over  West 
Irian  to  induce  reassessment  of  defence  planning. 

Australian  aid  for  Asia  has  never  been  large,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  increase.  The  Government,  in  fact,  has  also  so 
far  failed  to  face  the  unpalatable  expenditures  needed  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  its  end  of  New  Guinea  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,  a  process  now  receiving  an  increasing  amount  of  world 
attention. 

There  are  no  political  arguments  on  defence,  for  neither 
Government  nor  Labour  Opposition  seems  quite  sure  what 
should  be  attempted,  or  where.  All  parties  agree,  of  course, 
that  Australia  should  sell  much  more  to  Asia,  but  there  is  little 
effort  so  far  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  Australian  primary 
and  secondary  producers  or  to  offer  real  encouragement  to 
long-term  and  acceptable  trading  relations  with  relatively 
poor  Asian  nations  where  foods  and  capital  equipment  are 
both  prime  needs. 

Politically,  interest  is  confined  to  the  Opposition’s  criticisms 
of  the  Government’s  recent  and  fairly  stringent  economic 
measures.  These  criticisms  have  been  echoed  and  reinforced  by 
some  newspapers  and  certain  organisations,  all  far  from  being 
disinterested.  The  public  view  appears  to  be  that  while  sc»ne 
measures  are  unpopular,  their  ultimate  result  will  be  a  good 
deal  more  stability  before  the  process  of  national  development 
accelerates  again. 

The  real  weakness  of  the  Government  has  been  revealed. 
This  is  its  curious  reluctance  to  take  the  public  into  its  con¬ 
fidence  before  acting,  to  explain  its  plans  and  their  purposes 
in  advance,  and  thus  blunt  the  edge  of  criticism  or  disarm  it 
completely. 

The  critics  claim  that  the  Government  has  done  nothing 
to  moderate  its  own  demands  on  the  national  resources,  that 
it  has  failed  to  realise  the  “free  enterprise”  dreams  of  its  first 
election  era,  and  that  the  extent  to  which  the  Liberal  Party 
of  the  coalition  is  still  a  party  of  free  market  principles  is 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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increasingly  doubtful.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  con¬ 
cede  that  the  Country  Party,  the  junior  partner  of  the  coali¬ 
tion,  is  devoid  of  principles,  and  that  its  major  objective  is 
the  sectional  interest  of  the  farming  blocs,  with  consequent 
threats  to  the  economy  resembling  some  existing  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Labour  Party,  still  divided  despite  tentative  and  un¬ 
certain  moves  by  some  groups  for  a  rapprochement,  and  with¬ 
out  any  policies  for  the  times,  offers  little  real  threat  to  the 
Government. 

Ministers,  therefore,  are  still  complacent.  They  hope  that 
unemployment,  even  in  the  motor  trade  and  in  industries 
affected  by  the  tighter  rein  on  hire  purchase,  will  be  restricted  ; 
and  they  have  not  as  yet  indicated  any  prospect  of  a  rise  in 
the  bond  rate.  There  is  a  fairly  general  relief  that  current 
restrictions  will  be  lifted  or  eased  after  June,  with  conditions 
better  and  an  election  approaching. 

Whether,  in  the  meantime,  relations  with  Asia  grew  closer 
or  cooler  may  depend  on  developments  affecting  both  ends  of 
New  Guinea,  and  on  the  success  or  otherwise  of  Chinese  and 
Russian  propagandists  in  making  use  of  them.  Subversion  in 
New  Guinea  itself  is  a  recently-disclosed  and  unwelcome 
factor. 

In  Australian  New  Guinea,  the  Government  has  not  helped 
its  own  case  by  banning  the  press  from  a  conference  near 
Rabaul  of  70  “advanced  natives",  which  discussed  local 
government  administration.  This  occasion  was  welcomed 
editorially  in  Australia  as  marking  another  step  on  the  road 
to  nationhood  for  New  Guinea.  It  had  been  expected, 
obviously,  that  the  Government  would  welcome  the  chance 
of  demonstrating  the  enlightened  nature  of  the  control  of  the 
Territory.  Instead,  however,  the  conference  was  held  behind 
closed  doors  because  the  Administration  believed  that 
“thoughtless  statements  by  immature,  emotional  native  poli¬ 
ticians”  might  “cause  a  great  deal  of  damage". 

The  Minister  for  Territories,  Mr.  Paul  Hasluck,  did  not 
disclaim  that  view.  He  merely  warned  that  while  local  govern¬ 
ment  was  giving  the  native  peoples  practical  and  useful 
experience  in  handling  local  affairs,  “care  should  be  taken  not 
to  overstate  the  role  of  the  conference”. 

The  hostile  reactions  in  New  Guinea  itself  and  in  many 
parts  of  Australia  must  have  astonished  and  pained  the 
Minister.  There  were  pointed  questions  as  to  whether  the 
Administration  was  afraid  of  native  complaints  and  criticism, 
and  warnings  that  the  policy  being  followed  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  Following 
so  closely  on  the  Gluckman  case,  it  was  suggested,  Australia 
might  find  it  harder  than  ever  to  defend  its  “gradualism”  in 
the  Territory  and  to  answer  complaints  of  racial 
discrimination. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  New  Guinea  frontier,  the  Dutch 
continued  to  re-arm,  lending  colour  to  the  warning  of  the 
Malayan  Premier,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  that  a  war  over 
West  Irian  might  be  “another  Korea”.  Informed  circles  in 
Canberra  expressed  surprise  that  the  Tunku  had  apparently 
believed  some  solution  of  the  West  Irian  dispute  could  be 
found  which  did  not  involve  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  over 
the  area  to  Indonesia.  It  has  been  known  for  several  years 
that  this  was  the  minimum  basis  for  discussion,  and  that  the 
Dutch  refusal  to  discuss  it  was  the  major  cause  of  conflict. 
The  danger  of  fighting  arising  as  a  result  of  “incidents”  was 
being  stressed  as  this  was  written,  with  the  Government  in 
Canberra  showing  no  disposition  to  reverse  its  opposition  to 
Indonesia’s  claim. 
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The  Prime  Minister,  Mr,  Menzies,  in  fact,  had  repeatel^ 
during  November  that  Australia’s  policy  on  West  Irian  wa^®  ^  ^ 
“self-determination  as  an  end  result”.  This,  coming  from 
country  which  ignored  the  chance  some  years  ago  of  pro 


moting  peaceful  negotiations  between  Indonesia  and  Honan#'*''*'®^ 


could  be  regarded  as  unfortunate.  It  cannot  aid  the  cause  d 
peace  in  the  area  ;  it  could  injure  Australia’s  interests  in  Asia! 
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Neutralization  Trends 

From  a  Special  Correspondent,  Seoul 

Young  intellectuals,  youthful  students— those  who  bandin^^  ^ 
together  achieved  the  April  Revolution  and  the  overthrow^^  ^ 
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of  tyrannical  old  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee — are  making  what  man] 
here  call  a  “180-degree  turn  of  the  rudder”,  neither  to  thi 
right,  nor  to  the  left,  but  to  neutral  position.  *  . 

Young  Koreans  are  of  the  opinion,  more  and  more,  tha 

their  threatened  homeland  should  go  neutral  and  get  awaj 

from  what  one  Korean  intellectual  who  marched  with  thi  .  . 

visioi 

“Professors  Demonstration  on  April  25”  calls  the  “unenviabl  '  j. 
sandwich  position  we  Koreans  now  face,  soft  as  buttef° 
between  the  two  hard  crusts  of  the  United  States  and  Russia' 

Neutralism  does  not  mean  any  softened  attitude  towards  thil 
Red-held  North.  Far  from  it.  Students  debating  the  issue  ofl 
unification,  of  one  Korea,  recently,  concluded  the  Chang 
Myun  Government's  stand  for  even  a  United  Nations-super 
vised  general  election  for  peninsular  unity  was  “unworkabltj 
and  impractical”. 

Students  already  have  a  mood  of  apathy  personally,  reflec 
tion  of  a  growing  frustration,  dissatisfaction,  feeling  of  help 
less  hopelessness  over  their  lot,  educated  boys  and  girls  in  a 
poor,  picked-on  country ;  and  from  the  personal  mood  to  a 
political  one  of  neutrality  is  an  easy  step. 

Neutralism  is  also  but  another  reaction  to  the  Rhee  regim^*^ 


which  denounced  it  as  second  only  to  actual  treason,  as 


“crime  against  the  Republic”.  With  Rhee  gone,  neutralism 
among  other  once  forbidden  moods,  is  now  permitted.  ^ 

National  feelings  were  inevitably  stirred  by  the  successfu 
taking  to  the  streets  in  April  and  May,  and  with  thii 
nationalist  current  running  high,  it  is  only  natural  to  wish  tc 
shuck  off  reliance  on  strangers,  even  on  friendly,  provenly 
allied  strangers  such  as  the  United  States. 


Koreans,  however  poor,  are  getting  tired  of  the  dole,  tha 


handout,  the  aid,  psychologically  tired  of  it  if  nothing  else! 


Kllleh 


Hand  in  hand  with  this  feeling  of  wanting  to  break  out  of^® 
the  position  of  being  sandwiched  between  the 
powers  is  the  feeling  that  continued  reliance  could  be  perilous. 
South  Koreans,  increasingly,  want  their  country — even  th< 
half  of  it  that  history  and  circumstances  permit  to  be  theirs  - 
for  themselves.  Not  for  the  USSR  certainly ;  but  not  for  ** 
the  United  States  either.  ”*^®* 

In  some  circles  America  carries  tar  on  ifs  garments,  fotT**’ 


was  it  not  America  that  helped  keep  the  tyrant  Rhee  in  poweH 


so  long?  And  was  it  not  even  the  present  United  States  * 
Ambassador  who  helped  connive  to  get  old  Rhee  out  of  the  .  ^ 
country,  to  safety,  when  elements  were  urging  his  trial  and 
punishment? 

South  Koreans  have  lately  been  growing  exasperated  over 
what  they  call  “overt  interference”  in  “our  national  affairs” 
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^  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  Government.  Others,  glad  for 
a  (he  a  d  the  first  group  criticises,  nonetheless  chide  the 
Embassy  here  for  “doling  out  the  aid  only  on  a  piecemeal 
tMLsis”.  Unable  to  turn  elsewhere,  that  is  to  Russia,  this 
current  of  dissatisfaction  with  America,  this  criticism  of 
jAmerica,  lends  itself  to  but  one  course,  the  path  of 
neutralism. 

Others  have  even  boldly  come  out  with  a  description  of 
kheir  divided  homeland  as  “a  pawn”,  adding,  “we  of  South 
jKorea  are  the  pawns  of  the  US,  just  as  our  brothers  to  the 
JNorth  are  pawns  of  the  Soviet”.  Again,  what  exit  path  is 
(available,  except  that  of  neutralism? 

Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  both  Russia  and 
(America  are  more  interested  in  clutching  real  estate,  buffers 
gainst  the  other’s  aggressions,  than  in  helping  unite  a  people 
(who  seek  national  unity  always.  These  too  call  for  neutrality 
against  the  time  when  an  all-Korea  constituent  assembly 
can  be  set  up  through  nationwide  elections  supervised  not  by 
the  UN,  but  by  “uncommitted  nations” — perhaps  of  the  Afro- 
sian  Bloc — with  the  hostile  powers  then  told  to  leave  Korea, 
ill  of  them,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Communist  China 
ind  Soviet  Russia. 

_  Neutralism  is  the  present  obvious  course  for  those  who 
would  like  to  see  such  elections,  such  an  assembly,  such  super- 
vision,  and  such  freedom  to  live  their  lives  as  Koreans  wish 
to  live  them,  without  further  outside  interference,  whatever 
.,  the  source,  whatever  the  excuse,  whatever  the  reason. 
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Concerted  moves  against  Nehru 


From  our  Ind! an  Correspondent,  New  Delhi 


All  the  forces  dissipating  the  Congress  Party’s  energy  came 
Ito  the  front  last  month.  In  Uttar  Pradesh,  the  Chief  Minister 
f^ad  to  resign  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Nehru.  He 
jdid  so  despite  the  fact  that  the  State  Legislature  still  continued 
to  support  him.  The  logical  successor  to  him  would  be  Mr. 
C.  B.  Gupta,  the  newly-elected  UP  Congress  President.  The 
ful  whole  affair  has  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  Congress 
Ijji  prestige  and  to  Mr.  Nehru’s  authority. 

In  West  Bengal,  agitation  continued  and  gathered  almost 
unanimous  support  against  the  transfer  of  Berubari  to  Pakistan 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr. 
Noon,  then  Pakistan  Premier,  in  1950.  The  area  in  question 
is  about  26  square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  10,000.  When 
gjthe  Pakistani  President  Ayub  Khan  leaked  the  news  that 
India  was  trying  to  revise  the  agreement,  the  authority  of  Mr. 

_ ^Nehru  was  openly  challenged  in  West  Bengal.  Unless  a  way 

[^^n  be  found,  a  show-down  between  the  Central  and  the  State 
JGovemments  seems  inevitable. 

In  Orissa,  the  state  Congress  Committee  has  decided  to 
break  up  the  coalition  with  the  Gantantra  Parishad  after  the 
i|next  Budget  session.  This  foreshadows  a  Presidents  rule  in 
jthe  state.  The  Gantantra  Parishad  is  preparing  for  a  formid¬ 
able  campaign  for  the  next  genera!  elections. 

Tribal  militancy,  which  has  been  on  the  increase  for  some 
time  in  the  country,  came  to  a  new  pitch  with  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  Nehru  for  formation  of  an  Eastern  Hill  State.  Mr.  Nehru 
Jturned  down  the  proposal  but  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  every 
ilone  that  long-neglected  tribal  affairs  require  a  fresh  and  bold 


approach.  Otherwise,  tribal  agitation  will  add  to  the  general 
unrest  prevailing  in  the  border  states  of  Assam  and  Punjab. 

The  people  of  Madras  have  suffered  severely  under  a 
cyclone  lasting  20  days  and  pouring  64  inches  of  rain  on 
the  area  during  the  period.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
have  become  homeless  and  there  has  been  a  great  loss  of  life 
among  men  and  cattle.  The  most  serious  damage  has  been 
done  to  crops. 

it  has  been  announced  that  next  general  elections  are  to 
be  held  in  early  March  1962.  Except  for  some  Himalayan 
areas,  the  whole  election  will  be  over  in  a  week.  This  is  an 
improvement  on  the  last  one  which  took  19  days.  The  total 
electorate  is  expected  to  be  210  million,  an  increase  of  over 
17  million  over  the  last  election.  The  Election  Commission 
has  recognised  four  all-India  parties  and  IS  State  parties. 
The  all-India  parties  are  the  Indian  National  Congress,  Praja 
Socialist  Party,  Communist  Party  of  India  and  Bharatiya  Jan 
Sangh.  For  the  first  time,  instead  of  separate  ballot  boxes  for 
each  candidate,  there  will  be  one  ballot  paper  with  names  and 
symbols  of  all  candidates  printed  on  it.  The  voter  would  mark 
his  preference. 

The  Sino-Indian  dispute  over  the  border,  continues  to 
simmer  but  clearly  a  stalemate  has  occurred.  In  Parliament,  . 
the  Prime  Minister  presented  a  new  White  Paper  which  gave 
details  of  air  space  violations  and  intrusion  on  the  ground. 
Mutual  recrimination  continues,  thus  providing  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  right  wing  in  India.  The  rift  between 
the  West  Bengal  Communist  Party  and  the  Communist  Party 
of  India  is  so  open  now  that  Mr.  Nehru  was  able  to  denounce 
some  of  the  activities  in  West  Bengal  as  anti-Indian.  The 
local  Communists  in  the  Himalayan  areas  of  West  Bengal, 
near  the  Tibetan  border,  are  carrying  on  vigorous  pro-Chinese 
propaganda. 

The  growing  coolness  between  India  and  Pakistan  was 
reflected  in  the  failure  of  talks  between  the  Finance  Ministers 
of  the  two  countries.  The  three  outstanding  issues  are  parti¬ 
tion  debts  owed  by  Pakistan  to  India,  the  value  of  defence 
stores  divided  between  them,  and  India’s  claim  on  Income 
Tax  arrears.  The  two  sides  are  wide  apart  and  at  the  moment 
Pakistanis  are  not  too  anxious  to  admit  debts  which  they  will 
have  to  pay. 

The  Indian  Finance  Minister  also  gave  a  warning  about  the 
exchange  position.  He  hinted  at  further  cuts  in  import  and 
pointed  out  that  so  far  sufficient  funds  have  not  been  promised 
for  the  exchange  requirements  of  the  Third  Plan.  He  gave 
information  that  on  October  1,  I960,  the  Indian  debt  to 
foreign  countries  was  £503' 1  million.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  £115*417  million  of  debt  on  some  specific  accounts 
nor  does  it  include  deferred  payment  liabilities  to  the  extent 
of  £274-725  million  during  the  Third  Plan  Period. 

On  November  25,  the  450th  anniversary  of  Portugal’s  con¬ 
quest  of  Goa  was  observed  as  Goa  Day  all  over  India.  Mr. 
Nehru  reiterated,  however,  that  he  does  not  seek  the  solution 
of  Portuguese  enclaves  in  India  except  by  peaceful  means. 

A  controversy  is  maturing  about  the  role  of  the  Indian 
President.  So  far  he  has  been  treated  merely  as  a  nominal 
head  without  any  power.  But  Dr.  Prasad,  apparently  tired  of 
being  a  silent  spectator  and  relying  on  the  support  of  anti- 
Nehru  elements  in  the  country,  has  now  hinted  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  role  should  be  more  positive.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  develop  further,  but  if  it  does,  Mr.  Nehru  will  have  to 
work  hard  to  defeat  the  forces  behind  the  President.  It  is 
evident  that  from  all  sides  there  is  a  concerted  move  against 
Mr.  Nehru  and  his  policies. 
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The  tremendous  growth  of  air  traffic,  both  passenger  and 
cargo,  within  Europe  and  across  the  Atlantic  has  caught 
the  attention  in  recent  years  both  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  travel,  as  such,  and  of  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  follow  the  implications  of  this  vast  and  relatively  new¬ 
found  trade  and  tourist  channel.  This  year,  it  is  estimated, 
some  two  million  people  will  have  down  the  Atlantic  and 
the  rate  of  increase  shows  little  sign  of  slackening. 

Understandably,  this  development,  born  of  faster  aircraft 
and  lower  fares,  may  have  overshadowed  the  steady  growth 
of  commercial  air  traffic  into  and  out  of  the  Far  East,  which 
in  itself  is  a  measure  of  the  expansion  of  business  in  the 
major  manufacturing  cities  of  the  East.  To  a  lesser  but  still 
important  extent,  it  is  a  measure  of  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  tourist  business  in  many  parts  of  Asia. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  air  transport,  while  providing 
less  spectacular  figures  than  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  today 
plays  a  major  part  in  the  East  Asian  business  picture.  Hong 
Kong’s  new  and  impressive  Kai  Tak  airport,  for  example,  is 
today  an  important  aerial  junction,  where  long-distance  ser¬ 
vices  from  Europe,  America  and  Australasia  make  contact 
with  flights  to  many  countries  in  North-East  and  South-East 
Asia. 

For  many  years  the  pattern  of  long-distance  air  travel  from 
East  Asia  to  the  West  has  lain  on  the  long-established  route 
through  India  and  the  Middle  East.  The  bulk  of  the  traffic 
was,  and  is,  business  travel — merchants  on  the  move  between 
office  and  customer,  students  flying  to  Western  universities, 
European  staff  travelling  to  or  from  leave  in  Europe. 

There  is  also,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  tourist  travel 
from  Europe,  though  the  numbers  involved  at  present  are 
probably  small.  At  the  same  time,  currency  restrictions  in 
force  in  many  Asian  countries  at  the  moment  limit  the  un¬ 
doubtedly  large  potential  flow  of  Asian  tourists  to  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  Hong  Kong. 

Even  without  this  fillip  to  travel,  however,  the  growth  of 
traffic  on  this  “traditional”  route  remains  impressive.  In 
1956-57,  BOAC,  as  the  oldest-established  airline  on  the  route, 
was  carrying  well  over  3,000  passengers  a  year  between  North- 
East  Asia  and  Britain.  (This,  of  course,  excludes  the  much 
larger  numbers  of  passengers  moving  over  intermediate 
stages).  Now,  three  years  later,  the  traffic  has  much  more 
than  doubled  over  the  same  route. 

It  is  traffic  of  this  nature,  together  with  the  great  volume  of 
intermediate  or  sector  traffic,  which  has  justified  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  operating  no  fewer  than  eight  jet  services  a  week  on  the 
Hong  Kong /India /Britain  route,  with  other  services  operating 
as  far  as  Japan. 

The  most  notable  developments  in  long-haul  traffic  out  of 
Eastern  Asia,  however,  have  lain  on  the  relatively  new  trans¬ 
pacific  route  between  the  Far  East  and  Europe,  via  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  expansion  that  BOAC 
has  elected  December  1960  to  introduce  its  latest  venture  in 
long-distance  jet  carriage — a  high-speed  service  with  Rolls- 
Royce  power^  Boeing  707  jetliners  between  Hong  Kong, 
Tokyo  and  London,  via  Honolulu,  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.  Operating  the  fastest  service  across  the  Pacific  between 
Hong  Kong  and  San  Francisco,  the  707s  as  scheduled  to 
reduce  the  journey  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco  to 
under  18  hours,  and  the  through  journey  to  London  to  less 
than  31  hours. 


ASIA’S 
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The  route  itself  is  a  comparatively  new  one  for  BOAC 
which  entered  the  field  in  1959,  when  Britannia  jet-prop  aii 
liners  began  a  service  which  at  that  time  was  the  fastest  acroi 
the  Pacific.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  post-war  years  that  tram 
Pacific  commercial  flying  has  become  a  substantial  operatia 
— and  even  so  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  N 
come  a  route  of  considerable  importance. 

The  route  is  an  extremely  competitive  one — no  fewer  thai 
five  major  airlines  are  flying  between  the  Far  East  and  Nort 
America.  Nevertheless,  in  the  short  time  it  has  been  operatinj 
BOAC  has  established  a  major  foothold  in  a  keenly-conteste 
market  and  it  is  from  this  base  that  the  airline  has  choset 
with  new  jet  equipment,  to  make  a  sustained  effort  to  captur 
an  increasingly  worthwhile  market. 

The  key  to  the  increase  in  trans-Pacific  passenger  carryiu 
lies  in  the  short-term  development  of  American  tourist  traffi 
to  the  Far  East  on  an  impressive  scale.  This,  to  some  exteni 
is  a  by-product  of  the  great  success  of  Atlantic  air  travel,  as  j 
result  of  which  an  increasingly  large  number  of  Americal 
tourists  have  already  seen  Europe  or  the  Caribbean  and  noi 
find  themselves,  thanks  to  jet  travel,  with  the  time  and  th 
money  to  turn  their  attentions  to  Asia,  particularly  to  Hoii| 
Kong  and  Tokyo,  though  also  to  such  areas  as  Thailand,  tfal 
Philippines,  Singapore  and  India.  As  yet,  the  totals  are  stil 
small  in  relation  to  the  entire  world  tourist  picture.  Nevei 
theless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  time,  tourist  traffic  will  pla| 
a  most  important  part  in  the  domestic  economies  of  th 
countries  concerned. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  figures  involved,  it  is  estimate! 
that  in  1959  some  90,000  Americans  visited  the  East 
Australasia  and  the  South  Pacific,  excluding  Hawaii.  Thi 
year,  the  final  figure  may  well  be  around  125,000.  Of  thes 
travellers  a  high  proportion  will  have  flown,  simply  becaus 
the  time  limits  of  an  ordinary  vacation  do  not  permit  of  an] 
other  form  of  transport.  Japan  alone  was  expecting  abou 
90,000  visitors  from  the  United  States  in  1960,  while  Honi 
Kong  anticipated  perhaps  50,000.  Singapore  was  only  on 
of  several  other  Asian  countries  which  expected  the  total  a 
US  visitors  to  nm  into  five  figures.  Provided  the  hotel  accom 
modation  available  keeps  pace  with  the  demand,  there  seem 
no  reason  why  the  demand  should  not  continue  to  grow. 
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One  type  of  travel  which  has  assumed  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  this  held,  and  which  BOAC  is  making  considerable 
efforts  to  capture,  is  the  flow  of  Americans  of  Asian  origin — 
mainly  Chinese  and  Japanese — ^returning  to  the  lands  of  their 
forebears  for  a  visit,  and  of  Asian  visitors  travelling  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  see  relatives  in  the  United  States. 

While  attention  naturally  focuses  largely  on  the  passenger 
aspect  of  air  travel  to  and  from  East  Asia,  air  cargo  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  economy  of  the  major  airlines 
—and  ultimately,  of  course,  in  the  economies  of  the  countries 
themselves.  This  is  particularly  true  of  countries  such  as 
Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  with  which  there  is  a  steady  two-way 
flow  of  trade,  thanks  to  the  steady  growth  in  recent  years  of 
export  of  Asian  manufactured  goods.  There  seems  every 
reason  to  assume  that  this  will  expand  as  more  and  more 
surplus  piston-engined  aircraft  become  available  for  use  as 
freight  carriers.  Already,  the  trade  out  of  North-East  Asia 
has  justified  BOAC  and  Qantas  in  introducing  a  twice-weekly 
all-freight  service  from  Hong  Kong  to  Europe,  serving  many 
leading  cities  on  the  way.  Here  again,  BOAC’s  carryings  over 
the  last  few  years  have  mounted  steadily,  and  now  total  many 
hundreds  of  tons  a  year,  between  North-East  Asia  and 
London.  In  fact,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than 
SO  per  cent  in  three  years. 

As  with  passenger  traffic,  however,  the  Pacific  route  is 
taking  a  more  notable  share  of  cargo  carryings  than  in  the 
past.  At  present  a  considerable  volume  of  freight,  mostly 
from  Hong  Kong,  moves  over  BOACs  Pacific  route  to 
London ;  but  the  obvious  market  for  carriers  on  this  route 
is  the  rich  North  American  area,  to  which  Asian  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  paying  increasing  attention. 

Their  wares  are  often  those  which  lend  themselves  ideally 
to  air  carriage — textiles,  cameras,  optical  equipment,  radios, 
and  other  light,  high-value  manufactured  articles.  With  them 
go  more  exotic  items,  such  as  tropical  fish  and  cage  birds, 
which  like  most  other  kinds  of  livestock,  travel  happily  in 
the  heated,  pressurised  holds  of,  say,  a  Boeing  707.  One  of 
the  principal  advantages  of  San 
Francisco  as  the  entry  port  for 

the  North  American  continent  is  " 

its  excellent  air  and  ground  com- 
munications  with  other  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
the  logical  departure  point  for 
North  American  -  goods  moving 
Westward  to  Asia. 

Here,  also,  BOAC  is  hoping  to 
capture  a  greatly  increasing  share 
of  this  market  by  offering  to 
manufacturers  throughout  the 
States  the  very  large  cargo 
capacity  of  the  707 — a  combined 
weekly  capacity  of  over  30,000 
lbs. — in  conjunction  with  depar¬ 
ture  times  planned  to  provide  the 


fastest  “straight  through”  carriage  to  the  East. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  air  cargo  across 
the  Pacific  has  yet  reached  the  proportion  of  a  major  industry 
but  the  figures  show  a  constant  and  encouraging  growth.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1960  the  “big  five” 
Pacific  carriers  lifted  nearly  a  thousand  tons  of  cargo  from 
Japan  to  America. 

While  much  ordinary  air  freight  to  and  from  the  Asian 
market  will,  of  course,  travel  in  the  holds  of  passenger  jet¬ 
liners,  the  use  of  all  freight  services  via  India,  supplementing 
the  normal  BOAC  Comet  jet  service,  offers  an  attractive 
method  of  routing  many  urgent  consigiunents  too  large  for 
the  holds  of  passenger  airliners. 

An  interesting  point  about  the  all-freight  services  is  that  they 
lend  themselves  to  special  jobs  outside  the  ordinary  range  of 
commercial  activities.  For  example,  some  time  ago  a  BOAC 
cargo  aircraft  carried  to  Hong  Kong  a  load  of  special 
machinery  needed  to  repair  the  damaged  shaft  of  a  freighter 
lying  at  Hong  Kong.  Ihe  job  was  done  in  situ,  saving  the 
long  and  expensive  job  of  dry  docking  the  ship  for  repairs  in 
the  orthodox  way. 

Moreover,  the  air  has  become  the  servant  of  the  sea  in 
another  way ;  there  is  now  a  considerable  business  in  carrying 
ships'  crews  to  and  from  the  Far  East  on  charter  flights  or  on 
regular  passenger  flights,  at  special  rates.  Most  of  these  are 
either  Emopean  crews  being  repatriated  at  the  end  of  an 
engagement  or  Chinese  crews  moving  to  Europe  to  take  over 
a  ship. 

Cargo  shipments  to  and  from  the  Far  East,  include  the 
usual  range  of  manufactured  goods  and  many  special  con¬ 
signments  such  as  drugs,  medical  equipments,  and  also  radio 
isotopes,  which  form  a  regular  and  growing  traffic  because  of 
their  small  bulk  and  high  value  and  because  in  many  instances 
their  useful  life  after  leaving  the  laboratory  is  extremely  short, 
so  that  other  methods  of  carriage  are  unsuitable. 


A  specially  designed  cargo  vehicle 
brings  a  load  of  freight  and  baggage 
to  the  freight  door  of  a  BOAC 
toeing  707 
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Recent  Books 


Elementary  Chinese  by  Shau  Wing  Chan  (Stanford 
University  Press;  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  76s.). 

The  second  edition  of  a  useful  textbook  for  the  student. 
It  has  been  revised  and  now  contains  a  list  of  over  a  thousand 
simplified  characters  and  character  components  that  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Chinese  government  to  help  the  spread  of 
literacy.  By  means  of  the  60  lessons  in  the  book,  the  con¬ 
scientious  student  could  acquire  a  working  vocabulary  of 
nearly  3,000  words. 

The  Islands  of  the  Marigold  Sun  by  Suresh  Vaidya  (Robert 
Hale.  18s.). 

The  real  life  of  the  little-known  archipelagos  of  the 
Andamans  and  the  Nicobars  has  scarcely  been  touched  upon 
by  writers  and  travellers.  Their  position  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  India  and  Burma,  cut  them  off  from 
the  outside  world,  and  they  acquired  a  reputation  of  being 
dark  and  mysterious — places  whose  swampy  forests  were  in¬ 
habited  by  hostile  tribes.  The  British  established  a  penal 
colony  in  the  Andamans,  and  during  that  time  no  civilian  was 
allowed  to  land  there,  except  on  official  business.  After  1948, 
the  Indian  Government  inaugurated  schemes  to  encourage 
settlers,  but  so  far  without  any  great  success,  so  deeprooted  is 
the  fear  of  the  islands. 

Mr.  Vaidya,  an  Indian  journalist  with  an  interest  in  “un¬ 
travelled  parts”  spent  some  months  on  the  islands,  trekking 
through  the  dense  forests,  trying  to  fraternize  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  some  of  the  stone-age  tribes,  talking  with  convicts 
and  collecting  information  on  this  hitherto  neglected  outpost 
of  the  sub-continent.  Transport  and  communication  facilities 
were  extremely  limited  and  Mr.  Vaidya’s  expeditions  were 
sometimes  hazardous  and  nearly  always  difficult.  He  has  given 
a  lively  and  comprehensive  account  of  what  he  saw  and 
learned. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  (Publications 
Division,  Indian  Government,  30s.). 

The  period  covered  by  this  volume  (Number  111  of  the 
series)  marked  a  certain  turning  point  in  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
spiritual  life.  During  this  time,  from  1898-1903,  he  entered 
a  new  phase  of  introspection  and  placed  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  simplicity  and  self-denial.  His  actions  all  bore 
the  stamp  of  his  growing  personal  conviction — costly  gifts 
which  his  countrymen  had  showered  on  him  when  he  left 
South  Africa  for  India  in  1901  were  put  aside  for  public  work. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  Johannesburg,  he  nursed  the 
sick  without  thought  of  personal  risk — and  throughout  he 
came  more  and  more  to  look  to  the  Gita  for  guidance  in  his 
conduct  in  everyday  life. 

The  same  period  was  also  a  significant  one  for  Gandhi’s 
public  life.  During  this  time  be  was  intensely  active  for  the 
cause  of  Indians  in  South  Africa.  When  he  returned  to  India 
for  a  year,  in  1901,  he  worked  tirelessly  to  acquaint  Indians 
with  the  position  of  their  fellow  countrymen  overseas.  But  his 
work  in  South  Africa  was  not  finished — responding  to  a  call 
from  Indians  there,  he  returned  in  1902  and  settled  down  in 
Johannesburg.  The  greater  part  of  this  volume  contains  copies 
of  the  petitions,  letters  and  appeals  to  the  Press  and  to  friends 
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in  India  and  Britain,  which  were  part  of  his  ceaseless  struggl 
for  the  assertion  of  Indians’  rights  in  South  Africa.  They  giv( 
not  only  an  insight  into  the  mind  and  motives  of  perhaps  thi 
most  remarkable  man  of  our  country,  but  also  a  picture  of  thi 
conditions  in  South  Africa  which  were  eventually  to  lead  t( 
satyagraha  and,  ultimately,  to  independence. 


The  Flowery  Sword  by  Ethel  Mannin  (Hutchinson,  25s.) 

To  the  visitor,  Japan  appears  a  land  of  sharp  contrasts 
Such  exquisite  beauty  alongside  chaotic  industrial  squalo 
seems  to  the  stranger  a  specifically  Japanese  phenomenon 
In  reality,  in  all  industrial  countries  there  is  the  tendency  foi 
the  traditional,  both  good  and  bad,  to  be  swept  away  on  tin 
tide  of  technological  development.  The  contrast  in  Japa: 
between  old  and  new  is  only  made  stronger  by  the  extrerrn 
loveliness  of  the  Japanese  countryside  and  the  breadth  an( 
detail  of  the  culture  of  the  past. 

This  sense  of  contrast  is  well  conveyed  by  Ethel  Mannin  ii 
this  new  book. 


Her  absorbing  account  is  quite  exceptional 
in  that  it  succeeds  in  giving  the  Westerner  an  impression 
what  Japan  actually  feels  like ;  even  what  it  sounds,  smelh 
and  tastes  like.  Miss  Mannin  stayed  almost  exclusively  « 
Japanese  inns,  eating  Japanese  food  and  sleeping  on  Japanese 
beds.  She  even  tried  bravely  to  cope  with  the  ofuro,  the 
Japanese  bath,  an  institution  she  found  rather  daunting. 

Her  extensive  journeyings  included  Kyoto,  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  and  always  she  brings  her  commonsense  and  warm 
sympathy  to  bear  even  on  those  aspects  of  Japanese  life  thal 
the  Westerner  finds  most  incomprehensible  and  difficult  to 
accept. 

The  book  attempts  to  deal  comprehensively  with  many 


GUIDE  TO  THE  SPACE  AGE 

By  C.  W.  Besserer  and  Hazel  C.  Besserer 
"Guide  to  the  Space  Age”  is  a  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  terminology  of  space  technology  in 
dictionary  form.  Terms  are  authoritatively  defined 
covering  as  broad  an  area  as  possible  and  many  cross- 
references,  drawings  and  diagrams  are  included.  First 
published  in  America  this  book  will  provide  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  technical  background  necessary  tc 
understand  and  evaluate  the  scientific  developments  ir 
this  new  and  exciting  field.  47/6d.  net 


THE  TEXTILES  STUDENT’S  MANUAL 


By  T.  Welford,  A.C.I.S.,  M.i.Ex. 

FIFTH  EDITION 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  war  and  in  each  edition  the  author  has 
kept  abreast  of  the  developments  in  the  industry 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  new  materials  and 
processes.  This  fifth  edition  has  once  again  been  fully 
revised  and  in  particular  the  section  on  man-made 
fibres  has  been  completely  rewritten.  >  21/-  net 

_  From  all 

booksellers 

PITMAN 

Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 

ENGLAND 
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,-^^bjects,  and  while  this  results  in  some  important  aspects  of 
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f  tin  eport  faithfully  all  her  experiences  to  the  reader, 
id  b  The  result  is  rewarding :  The  Flowery  Sword  is  a  fascinating 
iccount  by  an  honest  and  sharp  observer  with  a  warm  human 
}ieart,  which  just  because  of  the  strong  personality  of  the 
uthor,  bring  Japan  nearer  to  us  than  many  of  the  other 
ecent  works  on  that  country  have  done.  The  book,  inci- 
j^l^entally,  is  pleasantly  illustrated, 
nonl 

I  Economics  in  India  by  Sunil  Guha  (Calcutta:  K.  L. 

Mukhopadhyay,  Rs.  12.-). 

India’s  deliberate  choice  after  gaining  her  independence  of  a 
anAoreign  policy  of  non-alignment  with  either  power  bloc,  and 
economic  policy  of  national  planning,  has  drawn  both 
in  ifturious  and  critical  attention  from  all  quarters.  In  the  course 
onAf  the  years  her  neutralism,  from  having  been  merely 
tolerated,  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  good  in  itself  and  good 
or  everyone  else,  but  her  economic  efforts  are  still  regarded 
y  an  experiment,  involving  many  unknown  factors  and 
”^jaising  many  questions.  This  book  is  an  important  contribu- 
^^ion  to  a  study  of  the  past  achievements  and  further  prospects 
f  planned  economy  in  India.  It  is  one  of  the  few  authorita- 
ive  works  to  place  emphasis  on  India’s  vast  potential,  rather 
^jjlhan  to  join  forces  with  the  routine  jeremiads  coming 
1^  ^Periodically  out  of  India. 

The  author  is  editor  of  the  Economic  Review,  the  fort- 
lanjiiightly  economic  journal  published  from  New  Delhi  by  the 
fMI-India  Congress  Committee,  and  therefore  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of,  and  fully  conversant  with  Indian  developments. 
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apanese  life,  such  as  Buddhism,  being  condensed  into  short 
hapters  of  six  or  seven  pages,  it  shows  the  author’s  desire  to 


^r.  Guha  deals  exhaustively  with  India’s  problems  of  agricul- 
ure,  food,  population,  labour  relations,  fiscal  and  monetary 
|x)licies,  and  many  other  aspects  of  planning,  based  on 
itatistics  and  reports  drawn  from  both  Indian  and  foreign 
;y  in^urces.  Contrary  to  the  timid  warnings  of  those  in  India 
inedrho  fear  to  advance  too  quickly,  he  has  the  courage  to 
oss-femand  an  even  greater  exercise  of  India’s  potentialities. 

Mt.  Guha  makes  a  strong  plea  that  responsibility  for  suc- 
essful  planning  “has  to  be  shared  at  all  levels”.  Hence 
esources  and  functions  must  on  an  increasing  scale  be  trans- 
erred  in  a  process  of  democratic  decentralisation  to  district 
'^®Tind  even  village  councils. 

AU 
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through  ^ 
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A  Weekly  Digest  of  Asian  Events  with  Index 
A  MUST  Reference  Work  on  ASIA 
For  all  Libraries,  Universities,  Colleges, 
Newspapers  and  Public  Bodies 
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Until  recent  years,  those  who  would  learn  about  other 
lands  had  to  choose  between  cold  hard  facts,  such  as 
the  contents  of  geography  textbooks  or  official  reports, 
and  the  occasional  writings  of  the  travelogue  class, 
written  imaginatively  but  (rften  without  system,  accuracy, 
or  reliability.  It  was  to  bridge  this  gap  that  the  Corona 
Library  came  into  being:  to  fill  the  need  for  accounts 
that  would  be  interesting  as  well  as  expert,  vivid  as  well 
as  accurate,  readable  as  well  as  reliable.  The  Corona 
Library  has  succeeded  in  this  function.  Produced  to  an 
unusually  high  standard  for  the  price,  lavishly  illustrated, 
its  titles — each  written  by  a  well-known  author  from 
first-hand  experience — have  been  warmly  received  on 
every  side.  Two  of  them  are  of  special  interest  to  readers 
of  Eastern  World. 

NORTH  BORNEO  is  a  land  of  dense  forests,  creeks, 
swamps,  and  high  mountains  which  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity  to  the  individualism  of  its  British  adminis¬ 
trators  and  the  traders  who  planted  rubber,  grew  cutch, 
rice,  and  tobacco,  and  now  search  the  sea  b^  for  oil¬ 
fields.  Besides  problems  common  to  countries  in  South- 
East  Asia,  North  Borneo  has  a  few  peculiarly  its  own, 
such  as  the  mechanised  coastal  pirates  with  whom  the 
police  fight  a  cominual  battle  of  wits.  But  the  overall 
picture  is  of  a  happy  territory  whose  many  people  live 
together  in  tolerarKe  and  racial  goodwill.  Inis  picture 
Kennedy  Tregonnino  conveys  to  his  readers  in  the 
latest  addition  to  the  series.  Cloth  bound  and  fully 
illustrated,  price  30s.  (post  Is.  4d.) 

HONG  KONG,  greatest  trading  port  of  the  Far  East, 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  book  in  the  series.  It  appeared 
in  1952  and  reached  a  second  impression  four  years  later. 
Through  the  eyes  of  Harou}  Ingrams  it  presents  a 
colony  of  contrasts :  the  teeming  streets  and  tenements  of 
mercantile  Victoria  and  Kowloon;  the  world  of  the  boat- 
dwellers;  the  dragon-enshrined  hills  of  the  New  Terri¬ 
tories.  But  beyond  the  picturesque  the  author  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Hong  Kong’s  social  and  political  problems, 
and  with  the  impact  of  a  busy  century  of  Western 
influence  on  an  immemorial  race  whose  ancestral  paths 
are  not  easily  by-passed.  Cloth  bound  and  fully 
illustrated,  price  25*.  (post  Is.  3d.) 

*  *  * 

The  1959-60  report  on  Technical  Co-operation  under  the 
Colombo  Plan  is  now  available,  price  4s.  6d.  (post  4d.) 


These  publications  may  be  obtained  from 

THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  BOOKSHOPS 

in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 
from  official  agents  in  many  overseas  countries; 
or  through  any  bookseller 
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Economics  and  Trade 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  1960’s 

THE  ECONOMIC  EDITOR 


The  total  North  American,  West  European  and  Japanese 
exports  of  capital  goods  to  non-industrial  areas  were  at 
an  annual  rate  of  US$  8,500  million  f.o.b.  value  during  the 
three-year  period  of  1957-59  (as  against  US$  5,400  million  in  1953) 
which  clearly  illustrates  the  significance  of  these  markets  to  the 
economy  of  industrialised  countries.  Their  importance  becomes 
even  more  evident  by  taking  into  consideration  that  the  exports  of 
capital  goods  (i.e.  machinery  and  transport  equipment,  excluding 
passenger  cars)  from  these  industrialised  areas  to  non-industrial 
areas  were  higher  than  those  to  industries  countries  (the  latter  were 
valued  at  US$  7,702  million  in  1957.  US$  7,846  million  in  1958, 
and  US$  8,523  million  in  1959).  These  statistics  were  published 
in  International  Trade  1959  (GATT,  Geneva,  1960,  US$  2). 

A  breakdown  of  these  exports  to  non-industrial  areas  by  main 
suppliers  shows  that  the  biggest  percentage  increases  between  1952 
and  1959  occurred  in  the  case  of  Japan’s  exports  which  rose  from 
US$  164  million  in  1953  to  over  US$  500  million  annually  in  1957 
and  1958,  and  reached  US$609  million  in  1959  (but  in  actual 
value  were  still  much  lower  than  those  of  some  western  countries). 
The  exports  of  countries  of  the  European  Common  Market  show 
a  big  increase  (mainly  due  to  West  Germany’s  increased  industrial 
production  and  growing  exports)  from  US$  1,398  million  in  1953 
to  US$2,528  million  in  1959.  The  UK  exports  of  capital  goods 
to  non-industrial  areas  went  up  in  value  from  US$  1,582  million  in 
1953  to  an  annual  level  of  nearly  US$  2,150  million  in  1958  and 
1959,  but  the  UK  share  of  capital  goods  exports  from  the  above- 
listed  industrial  areas  dropped  from  nearly  30  per  cent  in  1953  to 
about  25  per  cent  in  1959.  Exports  from  North  America  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  US$  1,925  million  in  1953  to 
US$  3,161  million  in  1957,  but  decreased  in  the  following  two 
years  and  amounted  to  US$  2,609  million  in  1959. 

The  industrialisation  of  developing  countries  creates  growing 
potential  opportunities  for  industrialised  countries  to  expand  their 
exports  to  these  markets  (and  might  have  an  additional  value 
during  recession  periods,  as  such  orders  have  proved  already  to 
West  European  industries  during  the  last  US  recession).  However, 
at  present  the  industrialisation  of  developing  countries  poses  the 
question  of  financing  these  development  programmes  as  the  capital 
requirements  are  far  in  excess  of  what  the  low-income  countries 
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are  currently  saving  or  investing. 

The  GATT  publication  emphasises  that  “The  vital  need  for 
rapid  acceleration  of  the  pace  of  economic  growth  of  the  noi 
industrial  countries  in  order  to  raise  standards  of  life  from  the 
near-subsistence  level  has  now  come  to  be  universally  recognise 
as  one  of  the  major  challenges  the  world  faces  in  the  new  decad 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  task  can  be  gained  from  tk 
simple  fact  that,  even  in  order  to  achieve  a  growth  in  the  per  capi 
income  of  the  non-industrial  countries  from  their  present  (19^ 
estimated  figure  of  about  US$120-  125  to  US$  160  by  1969,  the 
annual  per  caput  rate  of  economic  growth  of  T8  per  cent  in  tk 
1950’s  has  to  be  raised  to  3'2  per  cent  during  the  I960’s,’’  and  go( 
on  to  say  that  “these  goals  cannot  be  achieved  except  (my  italics- 
Econ.  Ed.)  within  the  framework  of  an  expanding  intemation 
exchange  of  goods,  capital  resources  and  technical  knowledge.  .  . . 

The  GATT  study  estimates  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  US$  16 
income  per  capita  by  1%9  the  total  import  expenditure  during  tk 
new  decade  would  rise  progressively  from  US$  34  -  40,000  millio 
in  1960  to  US$47 -55,000  million  by  1969  (c.i.f.  prices  of  1960 
The  crux  of  the  problem  is  how  imports  of  such  a  magnitude  ca 
be  financed,  and  the  Study  makes  interesting  observations  a 
possibilities  of  increased  exports  by  developing  countries,  in  ord< 
to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  import.  On  the  question  of  increase 
exports  of  primary  products  to  the  industrial  countries,  on  whic 
the  low-income  countries  critically  depend  and  will  obviously  coi 
tinue  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  in  the  future,  there  is  the  parade 
that  while  the  low-income  countries  cannot  raise  their  output  an 
incomes  without  a  substantial  growth  of  imports  from  industrii 
countries,  the  latter  were  able  to  raise  output  and  incomes  wit 
a  diminishing  proportion  of  imports  from  primary  producin 
countries. 

Factors  which  have  contributed  to  this  trend  include  ti 
tendency  in  the  industrial  countries  to  produce  themselves  a  6igg( 
part  of  their  requirements  of  many  natural  raw  materials  and  I 
increase  consumption  of  man-made  or  processed  materials  at  til 
expense  of  imported  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the  relative  declii 
in  the  consumption  of  raw  materials  per  unit  of  output  as  a  resu 
of  technological  advancement  and  progress.  There  are,  howeve 
significant  differences  between  the  major  industrial  regions  in  rek 
tion  to  their  dependence  on  imported  supplies  of  agricultural  ra 
materials  and  mining  products,  and  West  European  countries  ar 
Japan  are  gaining  in  importance  as  consumers  of  these  primal 
products  as  against  the  American  market. 

The  uncertainty  for  long-term  market  prospects  for  primal 
products  makes  it  “alt  the  more  important  that  commercial  pol 
cies  in  industrial  countries  be  so  orientated  as  to  allow  the  lov 
income  countries  to  share  in  such  growth  and  prosperity  as  tl 
future  may  bring’’  says  the  Study,  and  adds  that  “This  indeed 
an  essential  prerequisite  for  the  economic  development  of  tl 
non-industrial  world,’’  whereby  such  a  development  would  n< 
only  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade,  but  also  reinfon 
the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  countries  as  well. 

Great  importance  is,  therefore,  attached  by  the  Study  to  tl 
prospects  for  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  developii 
countries,  some  of  which  at  least  would  be  increasingly  equippt 
to  supply  international  markets  with  “simple  kinds  of  manufa 
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Friend  in  the 


of  The  Chartered  Bank  and  its  subsidiary,  The 
Eastern  Bank  Ltd.,  actively  promoting  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  twenty-five  territories  from  Cyprus 
to  Japan.  Their  knowledge  and  experience 
sustain  the  extensive  financial,  advisory  and  credit 
information  services,  for  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  engaged  in  the  Eastern  trade,  which  are 
available  at: 


When  business  takes  you  to  the  East  you  will  find 
a  friend  in  every  major  port  of  call  and  at  every 
important  inland  commercial  centre — the  branch 
manager  of  The  Chartered  Bank.  He  is  familiar 
with  local  economic  conditions  and  opportunities 
for  British  trade:  he  can  help  you  in  many  ways  to 
make  your  sojourn  worth  while. 

There  are  a  hundred  or  more  branch  managers 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK 


{Ineffrttt  tr  Hft  Chwtar,  JWJ) 

3t  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2  (Hoad  Offico) 

2  R«s«nt  Street,  London,  S.W.I  •  52  Mosley  Street,  Manchester,  2  •  28  Derby  House,  Liverpool,  2 

THE  EASTERN  BANK  LIMITED 

aa  1  Croaby  Seuara,  Loneon,  I.C.1  (HaaS  Ollica)  AMociatad  Banka:  Tha  Irane  Sritiih  Bank.  Tahran  and  bnmehaa.  Allahabad  Bank  Ltd..  Cukutta  and  branchaa. 


Mr.  E.  W.  field,  O.B.E.,  President  of  the  Machine  T( 
Trades  Association,  told  Eastern  World  that  “O 
relatively  recently  the  opportunity  confronting  the  i 
Machine  Tool  Industry  of  selling  to  Japan  was  not  great,  des 
the  substantial  consumption  of  machine  tools  by  that  country 
the  years  immediately  preceding  1959.  The  picture  has,  howei 
changed  radically  during  the  course  of  1%0  and  in  the  light 
the  trade  agreement  with  Japan  and  its  new  liberalised  importati 
policy,  orders  received  by  the  UK  Machine  Tool  Industry  fr 
Japan  have  shown  a  substantial  up-turn.  That  market  now  occu 
the  ninth  position  amongst  our  export  markets.  I  am  conhi 
that  this  situation  will  be  improved. 

The  prime  need  of  the  Japanese  industry  at  this  moment  ap 
to  be  for  repetition  machines  which  the  UK  is  in  an  excellent 
tion  to  supply.  That  the  UK  industry  recognises  the  importa 
of  the  Japanese  market  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number 
manufacturers  who  will  be  participating,  through  their  agents, 
the  1%I  Tokyo  Trade  Fair.  In  this  connection  it  cannot  be 
strongly  stressed  that  the  service  which  UK  manufacturers'  ag 
can  give  in  Japan  is  second  to  none. 

The  Machine  Tool  Trades  Association  was  especially  plc< 
to  welcome  representatives  of  the  Japan  Machine  Tool  Build 
Association  at  the  International  Machine  Tool  Exhibition  wh 
took  place  in  London  in  the  Summer  of  1%0." 


DR.  BUHLER-ON  JAPAN 

Dr.  RENE  BUHLER,  co-owner  of  Buhler  Brothers  Engin 
ing  and  Machine-Manufacturing  Works  of  UzwiI  (Swit 
land),  summed  up  his  impressions  of  a  three  weeks'  visit 
Japan ; 

“I  toured  shipyards,  factories,  plants  and  other  installations, 
was  impressed  by  the  highly-developed  industries  and  the  won 
ful  mentality  found  in  Japan.  The  people  look  into  the  fut 
they  plan  far  ahead  and  big.  This  is  the  only  way  for  a  people 
great  country  to  have  any  future.  Both  Japan  and  Switzerl 
don’t  have  much  in  the  way  of  natural  resources:  they  theref 
must  depend  on  brainwork.  I  am  highly  impressed  by  the  qua 
of  Japan's  engineers  who  run  the  plants  and  there  are  some,  fi 
whom  we  can  learn.  Japanese  companies  send  large  numbers 
engineers  overseas  to  study.  Quite  a  surprise  is  the  fact  that  in 
big  hrms  such  as  Mitsubishi  Shipbuilding,  wages  of  the  hi 
skilled  are  already  in  the  range  of  skilled  workers  in  my  h 
country.” 

Buhler  equipment  is  installed  in  several  new  flour  mills,  s 

as  Fuji,  Nippon,  Nisshin,  Showa  Sangyo  and  Nitto. 

A  great  part  of  all  imported  grain  is  unloaded  by  means 
Buhler  SKT  ship  discharging  chain  conveyors,  and  about  70  u 
were  installed  in  the  harbours  of  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  M 
Osaka  and  others. 

In  Japan,  Dr.  Buhler  advocated  more  generous  trade  liberali 
tion,  an  increase  in  line  with  the  steady  development  and  inco 
growth.  ‘‘We  Swiss  believe”,  he  said,  ‘‘that  prosperity  in  the  wo 
depends  on  free  trade.  We  always  prefer  to  buy  from  countries 
which  we  can  sell,  and  today  our  trade  balance  is  even.” 
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industrialists  sneak  .  . . 


SELLING  TO  JAPAN 


tured  goods”  on  competitive  terms.  Most  of  the  ‘‘semi- 
industrialised”  countries,  having  succeeded  in  satisfying  a  sizeable 
proportion  of  their  need  for  manufactured  consumer  goods  from 
domestic  sources,  are  “now  entering  a  phase  in  their  industrial 
development  where  they  can  look  forward  to  increasing  capacity 
to  export  new  items,  such  as  cement,  rayon  textiles,  diesel  engines, 
bicycles,  hardware  items,  and  a  wide  range  of  light  engineering 
products”. 

However,  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  attitude  and  import 
policies  of  the  highly  industrialised  countries.  At  present  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  are  already  of  major  importance  to  India 
and  Hong  Kong  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  Pakistan  and  some  South 
American  low-income  countries),  but  their  exports  are  (as  in  the 

case  of  lextiles— which  represent  at  present  their  most  important 
item  of  manufactured  goods)  subject  to  quota  restrictions.  The 
GATT  Study  writes  in  this  connection  that  “developing  countries 
should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  steadily  expanding  market  for 
the  manufactured  goods  they  are  able  to  export,  and  that  any  suc¬ 
cess  they  may  be  able  to  achieve  in  new  export  markets  should  not 
lead  to  imposition  of  restrictions.  While  not  underestimating  the 
importance  of  the  difliculties  which  arise  in  industrial  countries 
from  the  necessity  to  adjust  their  industrial  and  labour  resources 
to  the  new  situations  which  would  accompany  the  influx  of  com¬ 
petitive  imports,  the  fact,  however,  remains  that  such  adjustments 
are  necessarily  implicit  in  the  growth  of  international  trade  based 
on  a  fruitful  international  division  of  labour.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  envisage  a  continued  economic  growth 
for  at  least  some  developing  countries  (India  at  its  present  level 
of  development  is  a  classic  example)  without  a  growing  volume 
of  exports  of  their  manufactured  goods.” 

In  fact,  this  tendency  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  present 
trend  of  structural  changes  within  the  economy  of  the  highly- 
industrialised  countries  of  West  Europe  referred  to  by  Mr.  E. 
Wyndham  White  in  his  address  entitled  “Commercial  Policies  for 
the  Nineteen-sixties”  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Centre 
Italien  d'Etudes  pour  la  Reconciliation  intemationale,  Rome,  in 
June  I960,  when  he  said  that  “It  is  difficult  ...  to  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  one  of  the  contributions  which  the  older  industrialised 
countries  will  have  to  make  will  be  the  surrender  of  some  sectors 
of  light  manufacturing  to  new  industries  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  finding  their  compensation  in  concentration  on  the  more 
specialised  and  dynamic  forms  of  industrial  production  on  which 
their  economic  growth  in  any  case  depends.  .  .  .” 


HANSA-LINB  BRKMKN 


DEMAG’S  PRESIDENT-ON 
PAKISTAN’S  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


Dr.  H.  REUTER,  President  of  DEMAG  of  Duisbi 
(Germany),  recently  said  at  a  Press  Conference  in  Kara( 
attended  by  a  Director  of  Eastern  World: 

“We  have  conducted  a  careful  study  of  Pakistan's  major  pr( 
lems  in  the  held  of  industry,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusii 
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DM  30  million  (approx.  £2  5  million)  was  concluded  at  the  end  i 
May  19S9  between  the  state-owned  Hindustan  Steel  Ltd.  ai 
Mannesmann-Export  GmbH. 

This  large  pipe  welding  plant,  which  consumes  a  considerab 
proportion  of  the  output  from  the  wide-strip  mill  at  Rourkela,; 
designed  to  manufacture  pipes  having  an  external  diameter  l 
between  eight  and  20  inches  (219  to  50S  mm.).  Mannesmann  d 
not  only  supply  the  machinery  and  equipment  for  this  plant,  b 
also  arranged  for  the  training  of  some  of  the  engineers  and  skiU 
workers  which  are  essential  as  the  technical  nucleus  of  the  plai 
The  first  task  of  the  new  plant  will  be  to  supply  the  oil  pipeli 
of  708  miles  (1,140  km.)  length  between  the  oilfields  in  Assam  ai 
the  projected  refineries  in  Bihar.  The  work  of  laying  this  pipeli 
is  carried  out  jointly  by  Mannesmann-Rohrleitungsbau  Gmb 
and  Saipen,  a  subsidiary  company  of  ENI. 


SWEDEN’S  TRADE 
WITH  ASIA 


OWEDEN'S  imports  from  Japan  have  increased  to  Sw.Kr.  101 
million  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1%0  as  agaia 


Sw.Kr.  78i  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  yd 
Japan  is  Sweden’s  biggest  trading  partner  in  Asia,  and  the  1^ 
imports  included  yam  and  fabrics  to  the  value  of  Sw.Kr.  21 
million,  optical  instruments — Sw.Kr.  12'9  million,  as  '.veil  as  cla 
trical  machinery,  foodstuffs,  oils  and  fats,  wood  and  cork,  varioi 
raw  materials  and  other  goods.  Sweden's  exports  to  Japan  dura 
the  same  period  increased  from  Sw.Kr.  27'6  million  to  30'9  millia 
and  Japan  continued  to  have  a  strong  favourable  trade  balance! 
her  trade  with  Sweden.  j 

Sweden's  trade  with  her  other  main  trading  partners  in  that  art 
developed  as  follows : 


Imports  Exporti 

1959  1960  1959  1 

first  eight  months  of  year 


India 

13*4 

16*6 

68*1 

Pakistan 

8*9 

10*5 

5*9 

Ceylon  . 

11*6 

11*3 

5*8 

Burma  and  Malaya 

52*5 

78*5 

7*4 

Indonesia  . 

31*0 

10*8 

7*8 

Philippines  . 

22*7 

51*8 

7*8 

China  . 

17*4 

20*9 

45*8 

(all  figures  in  million  Sw.Kr.)\ 


Sweden's  imports  from  Australia  decreased  to  Sw.Kr.  31 
million  during  the  first  eight  months  of  I960  as  against  Sw.Kr.  39 
million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1959,  while  Swedei 
exports  to  Australia  increased  from  Sw.Kr.  90*7  million  to  116 
million  during  the  same  periods,  and  Sweden  continued  to  hai 
a  strong  favourable  trade  balance  in  her  trade  with  Australia. 


The  first  large  pipe  welding  works  in  India  started  production 
in  Rourkela.  The  entire  plant  was  supplied — ready  for  opera¬ 
tion — by  Mannesmann-Meer  AG  through  Mannesman- 
Export  GmbH.  The  plant,  which  is  located  near  the  Rourkela 
steel  works,  was  completed  within  15  months,  a  record  for  a  plant 
of  this  size. 

The  Rourkela  pipe  welding  works  has  a  maximum  monthly  out¬ 
put  of  80,000  tons  of  finished  pipe  (rated  capacity)  and  will  initially 
produce  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pipes  required  for  the 
Assam-Barauni  pipeline.  Previously,  the  pipes  required  for  this 
line — which  is  already  in  course  of  construction — were  supplied  by 
imports  from  Western  Germany  (Mannesmann  supplied  a  large 
part  of  the  pipes)  and  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  plant  at  Rourkela,  which  has  now  commenced  production, 
will  pay  for  itself  simply  by  the  saving  of  foreign  exchange  result¬ 
ing  from  the  reduction  of  imports  for  the  Assam  pipeline  project. 

India  expects  to  be  faced  with  a  large  demand  for  pipelines  in 
the  future.  For  this  reason,  the  construction  of  a  large  pipe  weld¬ 
ing  plant  had  already  been  planned  by  the  Indian  government 
several  years  ago.  Tenders  were  invited  from  several  countries, 
but  preference  was  finally  given  to  the  tender  submitted  by 
Mannesmann-Meer  AG.  A  supplies  agreement  valued  at  some 


that  the  development  of  a  steel  mill  in  a  big  country  like  Pakistan 
with  a  rising  population  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Our  reasons  in 
support  of  this  claim  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  implementation  of  a  steel  industry  in  the  country 
would  mean  tremendous  savings  in  foreign  exchange  by  reducing 
imports  to  a  very  large  extent. 

(b)  Our  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  installation  of  a  steel  mill  gives  impact  develop¬ 
ment  to  a  large  number  of  medium-size  and  small-size  industries 
which  provide  large-scale  employment  and  strengthen  the  base 
of  the  economy. 

(c)  The  existing  rolling  capacity  in  the  country  will  greatly 
benefit  by  having  an  assured  supply  of  steel  from  its  own  sources. 

We  also  believe  that  a  vigorous  drive  for  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  mineral  wealth  in  Pakistan  and  an  organised  drive 
for  selling  these  products  in  the  international  market  will  pay  good 
dividends. 

I  am  very  fortunate  to  be  a  Director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  and 
in  close  contact  with  the  efforts  being  made  in  Germany  in  regard 
to  aid  to  developing  nations  including  Pakistan.  Since  I  have 
been  away  for  almost  two  months  I  do  not  know  of  the  latest 
developments  in  this  respect,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  German 
contribution  to  this  financial  assistance  will  be  soon  forthcoming 
to  Pakistan  and  will  be  substantial.” 


PIPE  WELDING  WORKS 
IN  INDIA 


CORPORATION 


1  N  r  K  H  N  A 
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SWITZERLAND  AND  ASIA 


I  WITZERLAND’S  trade  with  Japan  continues  to  have  an 
I  upward  trend,  and  during  the  first  10  months  of  1%0  Switzer¬ 
land's  exports  to  Japan  reached  the  value  of  Sw.Fr.  %  million, 
d  were  running  at  an  annual  level  of  Sw.Fr.  IIS  million,  show- 
;  an  increase  of  IS  per  cent  as  against  Sw.Fr.  100  million  actual 
ports  during  the  whole  of  19S9.  Nearly  half  of  the  total  Switzer- 
id’s  exports  to  Japan  was  accounted  for  by  exports  of  the 
iss  machinery  and  apparatus  industry,  whereby  an  increased 
ire  of  these  exports  consists  of  machine  tools.  During  the  first 

were 


at  Sw.Fr.  31*3  million,  and  Switzerland’s  exports  to  China  at 
Sw.Fr.  30‘2  million.  Nearly  30  per  cent  of  Switzerland's  exports 
to  China  are  accounted  for  by  deliveries  of  machinery  and 
apparatus  (and  machine  tool  exports  alone  were  valued  at 
Sw.Fr.  11  million  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1960). 

Switzerland's  exports  to  India  which  dropped  from  Sw.Fr.  103 
million  in  1958  to  Sw.Fr.  83  million  in  1959  have  recovered  in 
1960.  During  the  first  10  nnonths  of  1960  they  were  valued  at 
Sw.Fr.  78*3  million  or  an  annual  rate  of  94  million,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  recent  Swiss  credit  agreement  with  India  would  contribute 
to  increased  purchases  by  India  in  Switzerland.  Switzerland's 
imports  from  India  amounted  to  the  value  of  Sw.Fr.  20*4  million 
during  the  first  10  months  of  1960  (an  annual  level  of  Sw.Fr.  22‘5 
million  as  against  actual  imports  of  Sw.Fr.  19*3  million  and  24 
million  during  the  whole  year  of  1958  and  1959  respectively).  In 
her  trade  with  India  Switzerland  has  a  strong  favourable  balance. 

Swiss  industries  show  increasing  interest  in  developing  countries, 
and  the  establishing  of  the  Swiss  Foundation  for  Technical  Aid 
to  Underdeveloped  Countries  has  already  led  to  increased 
participation  in  this  work  by  private  contributions.  Although 
Switzerland  is  not  a  member  of  the  World  Bank  she  has  placed 
at  the  Bank's  disposal  over  Sw.Fr.  7(X)  million  for  use  of  aid  to 
developing  countries,  and  there  is  a  growing  pressure  within 
Switzerland  for  the  country  to  increase  her  participation,  providing 
them  with  capital  and  technical  assistance  on  an  increased  scale. 

Swiss  industries  are  looking  forward  to  welcoming  Asian  and 
Far  Eastern  buyers  at  the  forthcoming  Swiss  Industries  Fair,  Basle 
(April  15-25,  1961).  This  annual  show  is  always  an  impressive 
review  of  new  products  of  Swiss  industries,  and  Brown  Boveri, 
de  Roll,  George  Fischer,  and  Sulzer  Brothers  will  be  among  the 
exhibitors  at  the  I%1  Fair. 


ine  months  of  1960  Swiss  machine  tool  exports  to  Japan 
ilued  at  Sw.Fr,  22  million  (nearly  £2  million).  Switzerland's 
nports  from  Japan  reached  the  value  of  Sw.Fr.  94  million  during 
k  first  10  months  of  1960 — or  an  annual  rate  of  Sw.Fr.  113 
lillion  as  against  actual  imports  of  Sw.Fr.  9S  during  the  whole 
tar  of  1959.  Swiss  business  circles  are  confident  that  trade  with 
ipan  has  good  prospects  for  a  further  increase,  and  while  some 
wiss  manufacturers,  e.g.  in  the  optical  industry,  complain  about 
ipanese  competition,  it  appears  that  there  arc  increased  possibili- 
ies  for  imports  of  Japanese  transistors  and  certain  electronics 
pods  to  be  used  as  parts  in  the  products  manufactured  by  some 
Iviss  industrial  firms. 

The  second  biggest  Asian  market  of  Switzerland  is  Hong  Kong, 
id  during  the  first  10  months  of  1960  Switzerland's  exports  were 
ilued  at  Sw.Fr.  86  million,  while  imports  from  Hong  Kong  were 
ilued  at  only  Sw.Fr.  4  million  (and,  therefore,  Switzerland  had 
^strong  favourable  trade  balance).  Hong  Kong  is  an  important 
Mrket  for  Swiss  watch  industry,  where  during  the  four-months 
eriod  (July-October  1960)  nearly  600,000  watches  were  exported. 
Trade  with  China  'is  a  balanced  one,  and  during  the  first  10 
lonths  of  1%0  Switzerland’s  imports  from  China  were  valued 
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Sinews  of  Steel  for  India*  s  Economy 

KRISHNA  MOORTHY 


The  bid  to  build  up  sinews  of  steel  for  the  Indian  economy 
is  being  bolstered  in  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  as  the  indus¬ 
trial  structure  rises  to  greater  heights.  The  basic  aim  is  to 
make  10  million  tons  of  steel  a  year  by  l%5-66  and  most  of  this 
target  will  be  attained  by  the  expansion  of  the  three  public  sector 
plants  at  Bhilai,  Durgapur  and  Rourkela.  Assistance  is  being 
negotiated  from  the  British  and  the  Germans,  and  Russia  has 
already  offered  credits  to  expand  Bhilai.  A  fourth  plant  is  planned 
at  Bokaro  near  which  a  few  weeks  ago  rich  coal  deposits  were 
discovered  within  a  stone's  throw  from  the  likely  site  for  the 
plant.  The  Americans,  who  are  not  directly  in  the  steel  field  in 
India,  were  keen  to  put  up  a  plant  at  Bokaro  but  the  Government 
and  the  planners  ruled  against  the  private  sector  unit  which  the 
Americans  wanted.  The  American  role  in  this  field  has  been 
confined  to  helping  the  Tatas  expand  their  plant  at  Jamshedpur. 

Even  the  Second  Plan  projects  for  steel,  aiming  at  six  million 
tons,  are  being  bogged  down  as  a  result  of  shortage  of  coal  raisings 
and  railway  wagons  for  coal  transport;  there  are  also  not  enough 
washeries  to  process  the  coal.  This  has  led  to  delays  in  lighting-up 
blast  furnaces  at  Bhilai,  Durgapur  and  Rourkela  and  production 
at  lower  levels  than  planned  at  the  Tata  plant. 

Side  by  side  with  the  huge  plants  to  make  steel  are  coming  up 
projects  to  fabricate  and  roll  steel.  The  Tatas,  in  collaboration 
with  Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  have  put  up  a  tube  plant  and  at 
Rourkela,  with  German  aid,  a  plant  to  make  14-inch  pipes  badly 
needed  for  the  massive  Assam  oil  pipeline.  This  plant  was  built  at 
a  record  time  of  five  months.  Smaller  firms  are  calling  for  new 
capital  to  specialise  in  articles  like  bright  steel.  An  alloy  steel 
plant  is  in  the  survey  stage,  the  assessment  of  requirements  and 
project  report  under  study  in  Delhi.  A  heavy  machinery  plant  will 
be  constructed  at  Hatia,  near  Ranchi,  in  Bihar,  and  a  foundry 
forge  shop  at  a  nearby  site,  with  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  tech¬ 
nical  help.  A  mining  machinery  plant  will  be  put  up  at  Durgapur, 
site  of  the  British  aided  steel  plant.  Foreign  aid  is  being 
negotiated  for  the  alloy  and  tool  steels  plant  as  well  as  projects  to 
make  heavy  structurals  and  heavy  plates  and  vessels.  Foreign 
collaborators  are  also  being  sought  for  the  second  shipyard  to  be 
constructed  at  Cochin,  in  Kerala  State. 

The  heavy  electricals  factory  at  Bhopal  in  Madhya  Pradesh,  has 


started  production  under  the  technical  guidance  of  Associate 
Electricals,  and  British  interests  are  prepared  to  advance  funds  fi 
its  expansion.  Second  only  to  the  Durgapur  steel  project  amoi 
British-aided  undertakings,  the  heavy  electrical  factory  at  Bhoji 
will  meet  a  majority  of  the  Rs.  50  crore  requirements  in  five  yeai 
Two  other  units  planned  in  the  heavy  electrical  field  are  to  I 
built  with  Soviet  and  Czech  assistance  and  one  of  these  is  like 
to  be  in  the  south. 

The  Railways  have  launched  on  a  plan  to  manufacture  diet 
and  electric  locomotives  at  Chittaranjan  and  have  also  plans  fi 
big  increases  in  wagon  building  capacity.  A  huge  aluminium  pla 
is  being  built  by  the  Birlas  at  Rihand,  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  wi 
American  loans  and  technical  aid.  Another  10,000-ton  aluminiu 
plant  will  be  put  up  by  the  private  sector  at  Salem,  in  sou 
India,  with  the  help  of  Montecatini;  the  Italians  are  also  investii 
in  the  Madras  firm  which  will  run  the  plant. 

The  project  for  a  small  car  costing  less  than  Rs.  6,500  to  tl 
customer  is  to  be  in  the  public  sector  and  a  Government  coi 
mittee  is  examining  the  choice  of  the  model  and  the  foreign  co 
laboration  arrangements  (see  Eastern  World,  December  196 
p.  26).  Among  the  three  car  models  made  in  India  two  a 
with  British  collaboration  and  the  third  with  Italian  assistant 
The  accessory  industry  will  also  have  to  be  developed  fast  becau 
the  Government  intends  soon  to  stop  imports  of  motor  pad 
The  Japanese  and  Germans  and  the  Defence  Ministry  are  coi 
peting  for  the  small  car  which  will  have  to  leave  the  factory  at 
cost  of  Rs.  5,000. 

Of  the  Rs.  2,500  crores  for  industries,  Rs.  1 ,500  crores  have  bet 
assigned  in  the  Draft  Outline  to  the  public  sector  but  private  entc 
prise  wants  a  higher  share  of  industrial  investments,  particulai 
in  view  of  its  creditable  performance  in  the  Second  Plan  durii 
which  its  outlay  has  far  exceeded  the  original  allotment. 

The  public  sector  will  largely  be  in  charge  of  capital  goods  ai 
its  products  will  not  be  much  for  consumption.  This  might  a( 
force  to  inflationary  trends  and  the  private  sector  wants  a  great 
bias  for  consumer  goods  industries.  With  quick  and  excessr 
subscriptions  to  new  company  flotations  in  the  past  year,  pr 
moters  are  convinced  they  will  be  able  to  tap  large  resources  fi 
investments  in  industries  which  will  mature  and  yield  soon. 


TRADE  UNIONS  IN  SINGAPORE 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

duties  as  Lecturer  in  Economics  at  the  University  of  Malaya 
in  Singapore.  It  is  interesting  that  Dr.  Gamba  has  been 
appointed  to  this  post  considering  the  general  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  People’s  Action  Party  Government  towards  Euro¬ 
peans  (Australians  are  included  in  the  category  of  Europeans 
in  Singapore — in  fact,  all  persons  of  "white-skin”  are  called 
Europeans). 

Mr.  Kandasamy,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  TUC,  in  his 
reply  to  Dr.  Goh's  memorandum,  admitted  that  the  present 
wage  payments  throughout  industry  left  much  to  be  desired — 
he  referred  to  them  as  “quite  chaotic” — but  he  said  that  in 
some  cases  the  wage  norms  might  well  be  fixed  below  a  fair 
rate.  He  maintained  that  if  the  Government  could  not  obtain 
capital  from  the  present  sources  that  were  being  explored 
then  it  should  look  elsewhere  for  it,  even  if  this  “involved  us 
in  a  major  political  decision”.  Mr.  Kandasamy  also  made  a 
strong  plea  for  a  fund  to  be  established  by  contributions  from 
the  Government,  employers,  and  employees  to  help  laid-ofT 


workers  for  at  least  a  limited  period. 

Mr.  Kandasamy  added  that  the  TUC  was  “pleased  to  noti 
that  Dr.  Goh's  memorandum  had  posed  the  problems  facii 
Singapore  in  a  most  realistic  fashion,  and  concluded  by  sayii 
that  “we  recognize  that  we  can  no  longer  rest  on  our  tradii 
position  to  mop  into  employment  the  growing  number  i 
unemployed  and  that  we  have  to  turn  to  industrialization  i 
the  only  way  out.  .  .  .  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Trade  Unic 
movement  can  make  a  substantial  contribution  in  this  dire 
tion,  and  it  is  our  policy  and  intention  to  throw  our  full  weigi 
with  Government  in  the  difficult  task  that  lies  ahead.” 

However,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  clear  that  the  TU 
does  not  altogether  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Government  on  tl 
labour  front  and  it  has  said,  quite  politely  and  firmly,  “no”  i 
Dr.  Goh’s  proposal  about  wage  norms.  The  difference  ( 
opinion  between  Mr.  Fong  Swee  Suan,  formerly  Political  Sc 
retary  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Law  as  well  as  beii 
Secretary  (Industrial  Disputes)  of  the  TUC,  and  the  Gover 
ment  (see  Eastern  World,  December,  p.  24),  also  clear 
brings  out  the  different  viewpoints  that  exist  between  at  lea 
one  section  of  the  TUC  and  the  Government. 
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Power  Stations 
and  Substations 


S^cheron  Works  Co  Ltd,  Geneva, 
the  specialists  in  the  electrotechnical 
field,  supply  all  kinds  of  equipment 
for  complete  power  stations  and 
substations : 

High  capacity  A.C.  and  D.C.  motors 
and  generators.  Power  transformers 
of  all  sizes  and  voltages.  Automatic 
regulators  for  various  types  of 
controls.  Pumpless  mercury  arc 
rectifiers,  semi-conductor  rectifiers. 

Further  lines  of  production:  Electric 
traction  equipment.  Welding  sets  and 
electrodes. 


S.A.  des  Ateliers  de  Secheron,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
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INAUGURATION  OF  THE 
FEDERATION  OF  HONG  KONG 
INDUSTRIES 

The  Federation  of  Hong  Kong  Indus¬ 
tries  was  officially  inaugurated  by  the 
Hong  Kong  Governor,  Sir  Robert  Black, 
on  November  22,  1%0. 

The  Federation  of  Hong  Kong  Indus¬ 
tries  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Hong  Kong  Government 
on  June  29,  l%0.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  Federation  is  to  enable  Hong  Kong 
industry  to  speak  with  a  united  and 
authoritative  voice  both  in  the  Colony 
and  abroad.  Other  objects  include  the 
improvement  of  quality  standards  of  Hong 
Kong  products  and  to  promote  Hong  Kong 
trade.  Foundation  membership  of  the 
Federation  is  180  leading  Hong  Kong 
firms. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  Sik-nin  Chau,  Chairman  of 
the  Federation,  announced  that  during  the 
four  months  since  the  Ordinance  bringing 
the  Federation  into  being  was  enacted, 
members  had  been  recruited  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  industrial  community. 
Affiliated  members  include  the  Hong  Kong 
General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Employers’  Federation,  the  Exporters’ 
Association,  the  Indian  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Hong  Kong  Garments  (for 
the  USA)  Association. 

Sir  Sik-nin  Chau  also  announced  that 
the  Federation  was  sponsoring  an  all- 
embracing  management  organisation — the 
Hong  Kong  Management  Association — 
which  would  institute  Management  Train¬ 
ing  Courses.  “The  Association,  though 
being  sponsored  by  the  Federation,  will  be 
a  completely  independent  body,’’  he  said. 

He  also  added  that  the  Federation  was 
setting  up  a  samples  and  specifications 
registry  which  would  stamp,  register  and 
keep  in  safe  custody,  samples  and  specifica¬ 
tions.  “Thus  importers  abroad  have  the 
assurance  that  samples  they  receive  bear¬ 
ing  our  seal  are  identical  to  samples 


retained  in  our  registry,”  he  explained. 
“But  our  biggest  task  of  all  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  orderly  development  of  indus¬ 
try  in  Hong  Kong.  To  do  this  we  mu.st 
be  able  to  project  our  plans  today  into 
the  future.  We  must  be  able  to  forecast 
the  likely  trends  in  world  markets;  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  all  eventualities. 
All  this  means  much  research,  research  of 
a  kind  that  we  have  never  before 
attempted  in  Hong  Kong.” 


SWISS  WRAPPING  MACHINE  AT 
TOKYO  FAIR 

At  the  forthcoming  Tokyo  Fair  the 
Swiss  Industrial  Company  of  Neuhausen 
Rhine  Falls  will  show  at  the  stand  of  their 
agents  in  Japan — Siber  Hegner  &  Co.  Ltd. 
— the  SIG  universal  wrapping  machine 
type  HSU.  This  machine  which  operates 
on  the  continuous  flow  principle  finds 
application  for  wrapping  of  various  goods, 
including  soft  and  hard  bakery  goods, 
chocolate  articles,  icecream  slabs,  film 
rolls,  etc.  The  output  of  this  machine  is 
from  100  to  200  packets  a  minute  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  type  of  goods  to  be  wrapped, 
and  the  wrapper  handled  from  a  roll 
(thermo-lacquered  cellulose  film  or 
thermo-lacquered  or  plasticised  aluminium 
foil)  is  put  around  the  object  in  tube  form 
and  heat  sealed  along  the  longitudinal 
seam. 

The  Swiss  Industrial  Company  has  re¬ 
cently  developed  a  packaging  machine  for 
small  flour  packs  which  has  an  output  of 
70  to  75  packets  of  up  to  2  lb.  per  minute. 
This  new  PLS  machine  is  built  for 
handling  packets  between  1  lb.  and  4  lb. 
or  it  may  be  arranged  also  for  two  filling 
weights,  e.g.  1  lb.  and  2  lb.,  and  shows  sift- 
proofness  of  the  packets  irrespective 
of  whether  the  machine  makes  single  or 
double  bags.  The  volumetric  principle 
ensures  a  very  high  degree  of  weight 
accuracy.  Another  new  machine  which  has 
been  added  to  the  wide  range  of  packaging 
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and  wrapping  machines  built  by  this  Swi 
company  is  the  KFAS  packaging  machii 
for  codec.  This  adjustable  machine  Q 
pack  a  large  number  of  diderent  grades 
codec,  partly  in  7  oz.  and  partly  in  9< 
weights,  and  has  with  four  weighi 
devices  a  working  capacity  of  80  packt 
per  minute.  The  machine  is  fitted  wi 
vibratory  devices  and  level  control  whi 
enable  consistently  smart  packets  with] 
neat  top  closure  to  be  produced,  irrespi 
tive  of  the  fluctuations  in  filling  weight  ai 
the  density  of  the  product. 

THAI  AIRWAYS  INTERNATIONAL 

Thai  International  has  extended  i 
Royal  Orchid  Service  to  Indonesia  on 
once  a  week  schedule.  The  new  servj 
will  provide  the  Indonesian  capital  wi 
direct  connections  from  Bangkok  to  Ho( 
Kong,  Taipei,  Tokyo,  Phnom  Pen 
Saigon,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta,  odering 
well  convenient  connections  with  tl 
world-wide  services  of  Scandinavian  A 
lines  System. 

Thai  International  has  been  form 
jointly  by  Thai  Airways,  Thailand 
internal  airline,  and  SAS.  There  are  J 
Scandinavian  and  some  300  Thai  en 
ployeees  in  the  Company,  all  of  whoi 
have  undergone  rigorous  SAS  training. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA-INDIA  TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

A  three-year  trade  and  payments  agro 
ment  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Indi 
was  signed  in  Prague  on  November  1 
In  addition  a  protocol  to  this  agreemei 
on  the  exchange  of  goods  for  1961  wi 
agreed  upon.  In  accordance  with  U 
agreement,  Czechoslovakia  will  delivi 
whole  plants,  machines  and  equipment  u 
the  development  of  India’s  industry,  an 
consumer  goods.  India  will  deliver  I 
Czechoslovakia  iron  and  manganese  ore 
mica,  hides,  spices,  textiles,  jute  product 
coconut  fibres,  etc.  In  I%1  the  toU 
volume  of  the  exchange  of  goods  betwee 
the  two  countries  will  increase  by  40  pt 
cent  in  comparison  with  this  year  and  wi 
reach  the  value  of  400  million  crowns. 


THE 
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Far  Eagt  &  USA  :  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Japan.  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  &  U.S. A. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion, 
East  and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 

ANDREW  WEIR  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  21  BURY  STREET,  E.C3 


From  the 


Goodyear  family  tree 


BELTING  THAT  TAKES 

A  LOT  OF  BEATING 


Whatever  material  you  want  to  move, 
whatever  the  conditions,  you'll  find  the 
conveyor  belt  for  the  job  in  the  Goodyear 
family  tree!  For  abrasive  coke  or  hot 
sinter . . .  oily  materials  or  sharp  stone  . . . 
food  and  coal  ...  a  *  job-designed  ' 
Goodyear  belt  is  your  best  choice  for 
longest,  low-cost  performance.  Special 
features  include:  good  troughing,  high 
impact  resistance  and  flex  life,  and 
resistance  to  mildew.  Get  in  touch  with 
Goodyear  now  for  Britain's  most  compre¬ 
hensive  conveyor  belt  service. 


Tough  covor  compoundod  to  suit  job 

Breakor  fabric  batwaan  cover  artd 
carcaaa  —  where  ragulrad 

Ptiaa  of  cloea-wovan  cotton  duck,  or 
aynthetic  fibras  mildaw  inhibited 

Skim  coat  between  piles  to  Increase 
flexibility,  prevent  separation 

Substantial  edge  cover  to  resist  wear 


good/Itear 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 

f 


Goodyw  Tyn  A  Rubber  Compeny  {GM.)  Ltd.,  Industrtel  Rubber  Products  Dept,  Wo/verhemptort. 
Bnport  Eneulrh* :  17  Str^ton  Street,  London  W.1 
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MACHINE  TDDLS 

PRECISK 


I  Capstan  & 
Centre  Lathes  ComblnaVon 

Surfacing  &  Boring  Lathes  Turret  Lathes 

Profiling  Equipment  * 


PRECISION 
PRODUCTION 
and  POWER 


^  -'if 


Precision 

Grinding 

Machines 


KENDALL 

A  GENT  1 

ri 

PI 

Sh 

It 

Vertical  &  ^ 

Plano  Millers 

i 

Screwing  & 

I 


HAYES  ENGINEERS  (LEEDS)  LTD.-Profile  Mllltni . . I 

Machines  and  Profilinf  Equipment  —  /I A 'I'l* H 

CROW.  HAMILTON  SCO.  LTD.— Bar  Reeling  and  -  i  lOOmil/t  I  IjlP  - - 

Straightening  Machines  ^  |M  fl]  |U 

FAIRBANK  BREARLEY-Spring  mahing  and  DRITISH  HI  ACHINE  lOOL  IHAKERS 

CLIFTON  A  BAIRD  LTD.— MeuI  Sawing  Machines  I7  OROSVINOR  OONS  im  ' 

- - - -  Tthphtot:  VICTOMA  IS25  Tthtrmu:  MITOOLMAK  SOWCST  LONDON 


I 


THE 

STAVELEY  COAL 


IRON  CO.  LTD. 
GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 

Suppliers  of 

MACHINE  TOOLS  AND 
ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


JAMES  ARCHDALE  &  CO. 
LTD.,  Worcester,  England. 
Radid  and  Vertical  Drilling. 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Milling. 
Twist  Drill  Grinding  and  Special^ 
Purpose  Machine  Tool  Manu- 
facturers. 

BRADLEY  A  FOSTER  LTD., 
Darlaston,  Staffs.,  England. 
Refined  Pig  Irons,  and  MetalUe 
Abrasive  Manufacturers. 

CUNLIFFE  &  GROOM  LTD., 
Worcester  &  Manchester. 
England. 

Manufacturers  of  Milling 
Machines  and  Attachments. 

GEORGE  RICHARDS  A  CO. 
LTD.,  Broadheath,  Manchester, 
England. 

Manufacturers  of  Heavy-Duty 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Boring, 
Facing  and  Diming  Machines, 
Planing  Machines,  Keyseating 
Machines  and  Crankpht  Tundng 
Machines. 

J.  H.  SHAND  LTD.,  Axminster, 
Devon,  England. 

Designers  Mamrfacturers  of 
Jigs  and  Fixtures,  Press  Tools, 
Gauges,  Multi  Drilling  Heads, 
Special  Purpose  Madias,  Steel 
Type  for  the  Office  Machinery 
Industry. 

TILGHMAN’S  LTD.,  Broad¬ 
heath,  Manchester,  Epgland. 
Shot  Blasting  Equipment  of  all 
types.  Air  Compressors,  Vacuum 
Pumps  and  all  accessories. 

WILKINSON’S  TOOLS  LTD., 
Warrington,  Lancs.,  England. 
Pliers,  Pincers,  Nippers  and 
Telegraph  Tool  Maurfacturers. 


ST  A  VELEY  COAL  k  IRON  CO.  LTD. 
1,  Chmer  Street, 

Lomhm  S.W.l. 


I 
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The  East  meets  you  sooner  by  PI  A 


LOUDON 

GENEVA 

NOME 

BEIRUT 

TEHRAN 

KARACHI 


Boeing  707  Intercontinental  Star  Je 


Seasoned  traveller  that  you  are,  you  may  no  longer  be  thrilled  by  jet  speed,  jet 
smoothness,  jet  comfort.  Take  them  all  for  granted,  but  even  so,  you  will  still  be 
delighted  by  the  way  pia  add  their  own  brand  of  welcome  and  service.  It  is 
inspired  by  the  traditional  friendship  of  the  East  towards  a  guest,  yet  offered  with 
an  unobtrusive  efficiency  that  is  very  much  of  the  jet  age.  pia  Star  Jet  leaves 
London  Airport  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


PAKISTAN  INTERNATIONAL  AIRLINES 


See  your  travel  agent  or  PIA,  45  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l.  REGent  5544 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
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DOUBLE-ACTION 
STRAIGHT-SIDED 
TOTALLY-ENCLOSED 
POWER  PRESSES 


*  Totally  enclosed,  crankless,  all-steel 
construction,  eccentric  drive, 

4  point  suspension. 


*  Power  adjustments  on  inner  and  outer 
slides  with  individual  micro-adjustment  on 
outer  slide.  (Hand  operation  of  outer 
slide  optional.) 


*  Single-  or  two-speed  Wilkins  and  Mitchell 
low  inertia  clutch  and  brake. 


*  Wilkins  and  Mitchell  ‘Full-flow’  Pressure 
Lubrication  system. 


*  Electrical  and  pneumatic  services  for 
automation  functions  incorporated  in 
press  columns. 


*  Die  cushions  incorporated  in  press  bed 
if  required. 


Built  to  J.I.C.  and  W.  A  M.  standards. 


Darlaston  South  Staffs  *  England 
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How  a  7  ton  Austin  takes 
9  ton  of  frozen  chickens  from 
Rotterdam  to  Zurich 


The  Austin  702  crosses  from  Holland  into  Germany.  Dutch  customs  officials  stand  ready  to  check  papers.  Throughout  the 
long  transit  through  Germany,  the  Austin’s  doors  are  sealed  and  are  unsealed  again  only  at  the  Swiss  mntier. 


Crossing  the  bridM  over  the  Waal  at  Nijmegen— early 
in  the  journey.  This  Austin  702  has  only  recently 
been  brought  into  service  by  Bischofberger  A.G.  of 
Zuiich. 


Rejoining  the  main  Rhineland  Autobahn  after  a  night’s  Coffee  break  over — and  it’s  back  to  t 
rest  at  Monubaur.  Fritz  Zurbrum  has  the  highest  Autobahn  at  night.  Like  the  n 
praise  for  the  Austin’s  cornering  wmch  compares  very  British  motorways,  this  highwav  enab 
favourably  with  other  vehicles  in  his  opinion.  high  average  speeds  to  b«  maintaini 

N  AUSTIN  702  TRUCK  with  trailer  crosses  ^  —  on  the  road  for  24  years  —  had  to  s 
^Europe  from  Rotterdam  to  Zurich  with  about  his  Austin.  “I  can  handle  this 
a  cargo  of  frozen  chickens  . . .  just  one  of  toimer  like  a  far  smaller  vehicle, 
many  Austins  in  use  on  continental  routes  comers  beautifully  and  it’s  a  pleasv 
tdday.  Her  oymers  are  Bischofberger  to  drive.  And  its  engine  is  wonderful. 
A.G.  of  Zurich,  a  firm  that  specializes  in  The  all-purpose  J-7  ton  Austin  coi 
the  international  food  trade  ...  a  trade  mercial  range  is  warranted  for  12  mont 
that  calls  for  rapid  and  reliable  trans-  and  backed  by  B.M.C.  Service, 
port  because  the  goods  are  perishable.  ^ 

Bischofberger  have  3  lorries  in  operation  /V 

at  the  moment — ^all  of  them  Austins.  One  £  /  fllilB 

of  these  vehicles  recently  covered  150,006  f 

miles  in  a  single  year. 

Continental  operation  on  long-distance  OF  ENGLAND 

high-speed  routes  is  a  severe  test  of  a 
vehicle.  Here’s  what  driver  Fritz  Zurbrugg 


The  journev  completed,  the  Austin  702  is  easily 
manoeuvred  into  place  for  unloading.  Beside 
her  the  two  other  Austins  of  Bischofberger  A.G.— 
a  701  and  a  503  truck. 


AUSITN  MOTOR  EXPORT  CORPORATION  LIMITET 
BIRMINGHAM  ■  ENGLAND 


HORIZONTAL  MILLING 
AND.  BORING  MACHINE 


An  exceptionally  robust  machine  incorporating  a  large  section  rectangular  ram 
which  provides  adequate  support  to  the  milling  sleeve  for  heavy  Milling 
operations.  Boring  and  facing  can  be  carried  out  in  addition  to  milling  and 
a  wide  range  of  attachments,  some  of  which  are  shown  opposite,  ensure 
maximum  versatility. 

[This  Asquith  Ram  Type  Machine  is  built  in  a  range  of  sizes  with  spindle 
diameters  6in.,  7in.,  Bin.,  lOin.  or  1 1  in. 


Ft<d  can  b*  applied  to  the  Ram  or  Spindle. 


Surfacinf  Slide  Attachment  bolted  to  the 
flange  of  the  Hilling  Sleeve. 


London  Office:  Hallfan  House,  Strand, 


+GF+  Copying  Lathes  for  heavy  roughing  work 


WZ  106/4 


'  Gcorqc  Fischer  Limited,  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland 
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